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INTRODUCTION. 


The  high  reputation  already  attained  by  Miss  Martineau  as  a  writer 
on  Statisiics,  Political  Economy,  and  subjects  connected  therewith,  give 
an  interest  to  all  she  publishes,  and  her  opinions  possess  an  authority 
commensurate  with  that  reputation.  Hence  her  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  its  avowed  object,  awakened  the  public  curiosity  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. A  portion  of  her  observations  has  for  some  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  public,  who,  from  thence,  have  been  able  to 
judge  in  a  great  manner  of  their  accuracy. 

The  work,  of  which  the  following  pages  is  a  review,  is  one  that  has 
been  prepared  more  at  leisure,  and  the  interest  awakened  thereby  will 
probably  be  so  much  the  greater.  With  the  opinions,  however,  whether  of 
the  author  or  of  the  critic,  the  publisher  of  this  pamphlet  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  ;  the  object  in  producing  it  in  this  form  being  solely  to 
present  a  few  of  the  very  graphic  descriptions  of  public  characters  with 
which  the  work  of  Miss  Martineau  abounds.  That  she  has  not  been 
a  very  negligent  observer  will  at  once  be  evident,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  descriptions  are  given,  will  at  least  entitle  her  to  the  credit  of  can- 
dor and  animation. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Review,  from  the  recent  January 
number  of  which  this  article  is  extracted,  is  remarkable  for  the  open 
fearlessne.ss  with  which  it  examines  the  works  taken  up  by  it ; — the  pre- 
sent is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  opinions  and  style  of  criticism;  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  local  attractions  arising  from  the  immediate  subject,  the 
publisher  is  induced  to  believe  that  as  a  mere  critical  paper  it  will  be 
found  interesting  to  general  readers. 


REVIEW,     ETC. 


The  distinguished  success  of  her  first,  has  produced  this  second 
work  on  America,  from  Miss  Martineau,  which  consists  of  the  lighter 
and  more  anecdotical  portion  of  her  impressions  and  experiences,  of 
adventures,  sketches  of  life  and  scenery,  and  pictures  of  women  and 
men.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  English  language  on  her  subject,  her 
'  Society  in  America'  is  incomparably  the  ablest  and  most  instructive, 
and  we  can  conscientiously  say  of  her  '  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,' 
that  it  distances  all  her  competitors  in  the  qualities  which  yield  amuse- 
ment and  delight. 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  of  course  too  multifarious  for  us  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  it,  but  her  sketches  of 
scenery  and  men  will  afford  us  occasion  for  a  few  incidental  remarks 
on  what  we  have  never  seen  critically  characterised,  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  her  descriptive  style.  We  begin  with  her  voyage.  On 
the  Tuesday  following  the  Saturday  in  August,  1834,  on  which  she 
sailed,  the  pleasures  of  the  sea  began:  her  occupations  during  the 
interval  were  rest  and  sea-sickness.  By  getting  upon  deck,  by  seating 
herself  on  the  rail,  and  by  keeping  her  eyes  away  from  the  invalids 
strewed  about  the  deck,  she  became  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  exhila- 
ration and  gladsomeness  of  riding  the  high  billows,  and  of  watching 
them,  as  dark-green  and  white-tipt,  they  kept  dashing  and  boiling  fromi 
the  gray  horizon  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  "  The  captain,''  she  says, 
"  pointed  out  to  me  the  first  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep  that  I  ever  saw  ; 
— a  large  black-fish,  tumbling  about  joyously  by  itself  in  the  stormy 
sea,  now  throwing  its  thick  body  forward  in  ungainly  gambols,  and» 
now  rearing  its  forked  tail  perpendicularly,  as  it  prepared  to  dive.' 
There  was  a  passenger  on  board  who  did  not  appreciate  such  sights. 

"  The  early  risers  could  sometimes  speak  to  the  sluggards  of  a  big 
fish,  of  a  passing  .sail,  of  a  frolic  among  the  sailors.     I  was  asked  once 
by  a  passenger,  in  a  tone  whose  laziness  cannot  be  conveyed  on  paper, 
'  What,  did  ye  see  the  whale  this  mornin'  V 
I* 
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*' '  No.     It  came  at  four  o'clock,  when  I  was  asleep  ;  but  the  captain 
promis's  to  h;ive  me  called  next  time,  whatever  the  hour  may  be.' 
"  '  What,  d'ye  want  to  see  a  whale?' 
"  '  Yes,  very  much.' 

"  '  Well,  hut  1  dare  say  you  have  seen  a  pictur'  o'  one.' 
"  It  was  not  apparent  to  him  that  this  was  not  an  equally  good  thing." 

Here  are  some  beautiful  observations  on  the  sea,  and  true  ones  on 
most  voyagers  : — 

"  By  two  o'clock,  when  the  deck  began  to  fill  again  after  luncheon,  I 
joyfully  mounted  the  rail.  *  *  *  \V  hat  fleets  of  Portuguese  men-of- 
war  dicl  we  see  at  those  hours  !  I  hardly  know  whether  these  Utile  ma- 
riners of  the  deep  are  most  beautiful  when  gliding,  rich  in  their  violet 
hues,  along  the  calm  sunny  surface  of  the  summer  sea,  or  when  they  are 
tossed  abcjut  like  toys,  by  rough  dark  waves.  ***** 
I  strongly  suspect  that  those  who  complain  of  the  monotony  of  the  ocean, 
do  not  use  their  eyes  as  they  do  on  land.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  at 
sea  to  sit  on  deck,  looking  abroad  only  when  the  sun  is  setting,  or  the 
moon  rising,  or  when  there  is  a  sail  to  be  speculated  upon.  Some  of  the 
most  beautitul  sights  I  caught  were  when  no  one  else  was  looking  down 
quite  into  the  deep — the  only  way  to  see  most  of  the  creatures  that  live 
there.  One  day  I  was  startled,  while  thus  gazing,  with  an  exquisite  ra- 
diance, like  an  expanse  of  brilliant  rainbow,  far  down  in  the  sunny  deep 
under  our  bows.  AJy  exclamation  brought  one  witness  to  behold,  as  I 
did,  the  distinct  form  of  a  dolphin  come  out  of  the  liglit.  It  was  a  family 
of  dolphins, — the  only  ones  that  were  seen  on  the  voyage.  Many  a 
flying  fish  darted  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  into  another.  Many  a  mi- 
nuet did  Mother  Carey's  chickens  trip  with  their  slender  web-feet,  on 
the  momentary  calm  left  between  two  billows.  Many  a  shining  visitor 
came  up  from  the  lowest  deep,  to  exchange  glances  and  be  gone.  These 
sights  arc  too  transient  to  be  caught  otherwise  than  by  watching.  When 
a  shoal  of  porpoises  came  to  race  with  the  ship,  every  one  on  board  was 
up  on  the  rail  to  see  ;  and  an  exhilarating  sight  it  is,  when  the  ship  is 
going  befijre  the  wind  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  porpoises  dart  visibly 
through  the  miiist  of  a  billow,  and  pitch  and  rise,  and  cross  each  other's 
path,  swiftly  and  orderly,  without  ever  relaxing  their  speed,  till  they  are 
tired  of  play.  It  is  impossible  to  help  having  a  favorite  among  the  shoal, 
and  watching  him  with  an  interest  and  admiration  which,  upon  consi- 
deration, are  really  ridiculous." 

One  morning  early  a  French  ship  made  signals  of  distress.  The 
deck  was  in  a  bustle,  faces  began  to  wear  a  look  of  compassion,  and 
at  the  cry  of  "  a  ship  in  distress,"  the  ladies  hurried  on  deck,  muffled 
in  cloaks,  and  their  hearts  ready  to  bleed  ;  but  the  ship  had  only  lost 
her  longitude.  Miss  Martineau,  strange  to  say,  omits  the  details  of 
dinner,  and  dwells  on  the  quiet  on  dwck  when  the  sun  set,  and  all  eyes 
watched, — the  steerage  as  well  as  the  cabin  passengers — "some  par- 
ticular bar  of  reddened  cloud,  or  snowy  mountain  of  vapors,  or  the 
crimson  or  golden  light  spattered  on  the  swelling  sides  of  the  billows 
as  they  h'  aved  sunwards."  Then  came  the  rising  on  tiptoe,  trying 
to  see  more  of  the  sun,  and  the  pniring  off  to  parade  the  deck  like  a 
school.     A  taste  similar  to  that  which  made  her  prefer  sunset  to  din- 
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ners,  led  her  to  neglect  chess  and  whist  parties  for  the  moonshine  of 
the  deck. — (By  the  way,  why  have  not  the  books  of  chess  and  whist 
yet  been  reviewed,  when  su  many  Tory  Lords  could  have  instructed 
the  reviewer  in  numerous  dexterous  manoeuvres  ?  and  especially  when 
a  reverend  dignitary  has  identified  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Church 
gwith  these  games,*  which  but  for  it  would  be  played  only  in  wild 
dens  and  caverns?)  She  would  sing  alone  in  the  stern,  heard  only 
by  the  helmsman  on  fine  nights,  the  light  from  the  binnacle  gleaming 
on  the  deck,  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  marking  out  the  full  sails 
against  the  sky,  stars  looking  down  between, — the  young  moon  drop- 
ping into  the  sea  afar,  and  the  vessel  hissing  along  with  a  train  of 
pale  fire  in  her  wake.  Silence  and  dim,  gray,  infinitude  around 
her,  she  watched  the  march  of  the  night;  and  even  in  fog,  though 
thick  and  driving,  she  saw  specimens  of  the  beautiful — the  moon 
shining  through  spaces,  and  making  clusters  of  silvery  islands  on 
every  side — a  white  Archipelago.  Then  again  the  ship  in  a  strong 
night  breeze,  cutting  the  seething  waters,  and  making  of  them,  on 
either  hand,  a  white  marble  pavement,  gemmed  with  stars.  It  was 
for  such  things  as  these  Miss  Marlineau  forsook  the  conversation  of  the 
cabin,  and  of  the  enthusiast  in  the  fine  arts,  who  preferred  the  "  picture 
of  the  whale." 

Here  are  more  specimens  of  this  gentleman : — 

"The  gentleman  who  unconsciously  supplied  the  most  merriment  to 
the  party,  waylaid  the  captain  one  busy  morning. 

"'  Captain,'  said  he,  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

"'  Another  time,  sir,  if  you  please.     I  am  in  a  hurry  now.' 

"'But,  captain,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  much.' 

"  •  Speak  then,  sir,and  be  quick,  if  you  please.' 

" '  Captain,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  u  cow  on  board, — because  of  the 
milk.' 

"  '  Hum,'  said  the  captain,  and  went  on  with  his  business. 

"'Some  of  the  passengers,  talking  one  day  at  dinner  of  percussion 
caps,  asked  him  whether  they  were  used  in  a  rejijiment  of  which  he  had 
frequently  spoken.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not  in- 
quired much  into  the  costume  of  the  army.'  " 

One  of  Miss  Martineau's  wishes  on  going  to  sea  was  for  a  storm  as 
severe  as  they  couid  possibly  es-cape.  She  seems  to  have  met  with  a 
considerable  one,  but  we  do  not  think  her  very  successful  in  describ- 
ing  it.  She  has  presented  to  the  imagination  some  pretty  and  pictu- 
resque  imagery,  because  her  habits  of  observation  consist  chiefly  in 
seeing  these  ;  it  is  not  her  way  to  look  for  sublimity — she  is  rather  an 
observer  and  a  poet  of  the  familiar;  she  has  consequently  employed 
phrases  which  bi^long  to  the  pretiy  and  the  familiar,  when  delineating 
objects  of  a  different  kind,  and  produced  on  this  occasion  a  ludicrous 
effect.  Hecausc  she  saw  little  terrific  in  the  hurricane,  which  is  likely 
enough,  since  there  seems  to  have  been  no  danger,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  was  no  grandeur.  But  in  her  description,  the  black  line  advan- 

*  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
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cing  from  the  horizon,  the  sailors  busy  in  tlie  shrouds,  and  the  second 
mate  aloft  in  the  post  of  danger,  with  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  are  connected  with  the  crew  coming  for  their  grog.  The  sun 
setting  in  a  tremendous  sky,  the  wind  moaning  and  whistling  strangely, 
with  the  laughable  image  of  herself  staggering  to  the  stern  to  bid  the 
sea  good  night,  and  with  the  merely  beautiful  or  pretty  conceptions  of 
waters  splendidly  luminous  ;  floods  of  blue  fire  dashed  abroad  from  the 
bows,  and  a  whole  expanse  sparkling  as  with  diamonds.  The  waves 
which  we  figure  to  our  fancy  like  "  huge  wandering  mountains — wan- 
dering  as  if  to  find  a  resting  place — with  dreary  leaden  vales  between," 
— which  dash  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  as  if  they  were  bursting  in  ; 
also,  "  pour  into  the  cabin,  though  the  skylight  was  fastened  down." 
"  The  heavens  are  rocking  their  torn  masses  of  cloud,  keeping  time 
with  the  solemn  music  of  the  winds  ;"  and  our  authoress  is  pitched  out 
of  her  berth  upon  a  wet  heap,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  her 
scissors  and  thimble.  The  description  brings  together  in  the  imagina- 
tion a  sail  shivering  to  rags,  and  a  glass  crashing ;  a  storm  enough  to 
waken  the  dead,  and  a  lady  under  the  table  holding  by  the  leg  of  it.  At 
best  the  sublime  is  faintly  painted,  compared  to  the  pretty.  "  The 
sky  seemed  narrowed  to  a  mere  slip  over  head,  and  a  long-drawn  ex- 
tent  of  leaden  waters  seemed  to  measure  a  thousand  miles,  and  these 
■loere  crested  by  most  exquisite  shades  of  blue  and  greemvkere  the  foam- 
was  about  to  break.''''  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  these  defects  arc 
as  apparent  in  her  pages  as  we  have  made  them  in  ours  ;  because  the 
object  in  the  latter  was  to  exhibit  them  ;  but  they  exist  in  the  descrip- 
tion  before  us,  and  though  the  same  faults  are  discernible  in  her  ac- 
count of  Niagara,  this  storm  is  the  only  very  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
book  ;  and  a  failure  not,  be  it  understood,  because  she  details  the  familiar, 
which  is  a  priceless  excellence,  but  because  her  poetry  and  her  matter 
of  fact  jostle  one  another. 

Miss  Martineau  landed  in  America  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
September,  1834.  One  of  her  first  impressions  in  New  York  was  of 
the  neatness  and  comfort  in  the  appearance  of  "  the  young  ladies" 
whom  she  saw  mopping  steps  and  dusting  parlors,  of  well-dressed  car- 
men, and  of  poor  boys  selling  matches  with  clean  shirt  collars  and 
whole  coats.  This  is  the  grand  thing  in  the  country — less  striking 
superficially  than  the  falls  and  rivers,  and  many  tinted  vegetation,  but 
newer  and  greater  than  they  are.  America  is  a  country  where  every- 
body is  well  off.  Though  little  dwelt  on  by  travellers,  they  all  attest  it  ; 
too  common  a  thing  to  seem  a  novelty  long,  the  writers  of  books 
have  let  it  peep  out  in  an  incident  or  an  anecdote  here  and  there, 
without  elaborating  it ;  and  even  the  persons  who  wilfully  misre- 
present America,  the  Halls*  and  the  Trollopes,  have  contented 
themselves  with  showing  the  bad  side  of  this  fact  without  denying 
it — the  sauciness  of  "  helps,"  and   the  familiarites  of  the  obtrusive 

*  For  proof  of  wilful  misrepresentation  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  we  refer  to 
the  '  Tour  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,'  published  in  1833,  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  of  Woodhill,  p.  248. 
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among  the  working  people.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  when  she 
went  to  see  Grant  Thorburn,  the  original  of  Lawrie  Todd, 
heard  from  his  lips  the  eulogium  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  noblest  that  can  be  pronounced  on  any  country,  and  which, 
since  the  spread  of  feudalism  by  the  conquest  of  William,  we 
may  say,  since  the  days  of  Roman  conquest,  can  be  said  of  the 
republic  of  America,  and  of  it  alone — "  It  is  a  fine  country  for  pocr 
people."  The  rich  may  say  this  of  many  lands — the  poor  say  it  of 
America  alone.  Mr.  Fer^usson  complains  thus  :  "  Again  and  again 
did  my  ears  ring  with,  '  We  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world, 
sir.'  "  Mr.  Power,  in  his  '  Impressions  on  America,'  mentions  a 
Biscayan  he  met  on  the  load,  who  said,  "  It  is  a  fine  country  and  a 
fine  people  ;  I  am  a  citizen,  have  lived  here  forty  years,  and  hope  to 
die  here."  Miss  Martineau,  stating  a  remark  of  Mr.  Madison,  in- 
sists on  the  point  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  states  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  have  given  to  history  one  invaluable  bequest,  the  fact  that 
a  people  have  been  self-governed  for  fifty  years,  and  governed  well; 
and  the  corollary  to  this  is  magnificent  and  beautiful ; — the  material 
comfort  and  moral  of  the  many  has  been  so  great  in  the  self-governed 
land  as  to  exhibit  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  land  of  happiness  for  the 
poor.  There  is  a  country  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  many  to  the 
few  is  that  of  the  rulers  to  the  ruled,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  govern,  and  in  which  suffrage  is  universal ;  and  the 
result  is,  not  injury  to  themselves,  nor  discomfort  to  any  class,  nor 
faithlessness  of  man  in  man,  nor  any  species  of  agrarian  plunder,  nor 
any  wide-spread  anarchy.  Yet  more.  The  districts  of  this  country, 
in  which  universal  suffrage  prevails,  have  been  the  parts  in  which 
prosperity  has  been  developed  with  a  vigor  before  unknown  to  man; 
and  where  there  was  no  suffrage  for  the  slave  there  is  ruin  hanging 
over  the  rich.  The  population  of  this  land  has  consisted  of  men 
whose  ties  were  not  to  it — of  a  population  of  exiles — of  Irishmen, 
whose  aflections  still  cling  to  their  "  emerald  isle" — of  Scotchmen, 
whose  breasts  will  throb  their  last,  before  they  cease  to  love  "  the  land 
of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood" — of  Englishmen,  whose  fondest 
recollections  cluster  about  the  green  lanes  of  their  merry  native  soil 
— of  Frenchmen,  to  whom  beautiful  France  is  ever  a  gay  enthusiasm 
— of  Germans,  who  retain  every  custom  of  Germany,  and  speak  its 
language  as  that  of  their  fatherland,  though  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  their  forefathers  left  it — of,  in  short,  almost  every  people,  and 
language,  and  tribe ;  yet,  such  has  been  the  prosperity  and  freedom 
they  have  found  in  their  new  home,  that  it  has  chained  itself,  with  a 
power  stronger  than  all  old  ties,  to  the  core  of  all  hearts,  and  the  ears  of 
travellers  ring  with  declarations  of  happiness.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  earnest  religious  convictions — Roman  Catholics,  the  priests 
of  whose  old  faith  never  ceased  to  beard  the  oppressor,  and  uphold 
the  dignity  of  poverty — Congregationalists,  to  whom  the  rights  of 
conscience  were  an  enthusiasm  and  a  duty — and  Unitarians,  who 
felt  bound  to  their  views  by  the  authority  both  of  reason  and  revela- 
tion;    but  whatever  their  creed,  the  United  States  denied  them  no 
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civil  privileg-es,  and  neither  established  the  one  nor  the  other  as  a 
churcii  i'^r  whom  the  rest  were  to  be  taxed  or  degraded  or  persecu- 
ted.  M  SI  ot  these  men  of  many  countries  were  fathers,  and  the  re- 
public (lid  not  tax  them  to  support  either  a  navy  or  an  army,  in  which 
their  sons  iiii'>ht  bleed  equally,  but  not  rise  equally.  All  were  men. 
The  U  lited  Sales,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  alone  recogni- 
■zed  thi  /;i(  t :  it  alone  bade  men  give  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship as  brothers,  equal,  except  that  the  nobler  spirits  were  to 
serve  tiie  humbler,  and  all  to  recognize  the  immortal  beauty  of  the 
service.  In  America  alone  is  man,  man.  No  wonder  it  is  loved  by 
religionists,  fathers,  and  men.  This  is  not  a  dream.  We  have  not 
said  a  ihing  any  one  denies;  for  all  we  have  said  is,  that  it  has  no 
established  church,  no  privileged  classes,  and  no  poverty.  In  Ire- 
land are  all  these:  the  Catholic  peasant  pays  tithe  to  the  Protestant 
parson:  his  son  cannot  start  fair  for  promotion  in  either  army 
or  navy  ;  he  could  not  at  all,  till  lately,  and  cannot  now, 
without  peril,  vote  for  the  man  who  would  advocate  his 
cause.  If  he  cannot  send  the  advocate  of  his  interests  to 
the  legislature,  the  laws  will  not  embody  his  interests;  if 
his  son  cannot  rise  to  the  rich  and  honorable  positions  in  the  public 
service,  the  advantages  of  these  stations  cannot  come  to  his  family; 
if  he  pays  both  the  clergyman  whose  religious  instructions  he  re- 
ceives, and  him  whose  ministry  he  does  not  attend,  it  must  impove- 
rish and  exisperate  him,  in  proportion  to  the  willingness  with  which 
he  gives  to  the  one,  and  the  violence  with  which  he  is  compelled  to 
give  to  the  other;  and,  finally,  if  he  can  be  governed  by  means  of 
his  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  he  will  be  kept  wretched  and  igno- 
rant:  and  all  these  things,  though  they  fasten  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
to  the  institutions  of  Ireland,  are  mere  truisms  and  common-places; 
though,  because  they  see  them  not,  thousands  of  good  and  intelligent 
men  ari-  the  sworn  and  fervid  defenders  of  those  institutions,under  the 
venerabh-  n  ime  of  the  time-honored  and  time-tried  constitution  of  the 
country  Ireland  is  a  fine  country  for  bishops;  it  is  a  miserable 
country  for  poor  people.  The  burden  of  all  travellers  in  Ireland  is 
hunger  Herr  von  Raumer  mentions,  that  the  skins  of  goose-berries 
which  he  tlir^w  away  were  picked  up  by  a  famishing  mother,  to 
give  to  her  child,  who  was  ill  from  starvation.  Mr.  Binns, 
who  WIS  assistant  agricultural  commissioner  to  the  late  Irish 
Poor  Inquiry,*  says,  using  the  words  of  a  witness,  that  the  generality 
of  the  |)pasantry  "  have  not  a  stitch  but  what  they  have  on  their  bones." 
Old  astlunatic  and  rheumatic  men  and  women  have  for  beds  nothing 
but  strav.  on  clay.  Their  food  was  the  coarsest  kind  of  potatoes,  call- 
ed lum[)ers,  and  the  words  of  the  people  were,  ?o  which  their  appear- 
ance  of  emaciation  and  misery  corresponded,  "  We  are  only  just  kept 
breathing,'' — '•  Our  eyes  are  only  just  kept  open."  How  dreadful,  in 
men  whose  hearts  are  open  to  all  brotherly  sympathies,  must  be  the 

*  See  Binns'  'Beauties  and  Miseries  of  Ireland;'  an  excellent  book,  both 
for  interest  and  information. 
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^naw  and  bitterness  of  hunger,  ere  they  will  dig  a  grave  near  the  house 
of  a  man  who  deprives  them  of  chance  of  food,  to  warn  him,  and  if  the 
hint  is  not  taken,  fire  his  house,  and  keep  the  inmates  amidsi  the  flames 
with  pitchforks  I  The  cruelties  of  Ireland  are  the  miseries  of  treland 
writtc-n  in  blood  and  fire.  But  Ireland  is  not  alone  in  ihe  crimes  by 
which  the  hunger  which  will  not  beg,  reveals  itself  through  death  and 
murder.  Scotland  too  lias  its  Thuggee  of  starvation.  The  recent 
Glasgow  trials,  which  are  used  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  middle 
classes  and  the  lower,  prove,  we  fear,  that  there  too,  in  the  best  instruct- 
ed and  most  moral  manufacturing  town  perhaps  in  the  world,  for  seve- 
ral years  hunger  has  been  hiring  secret  assassins.  Robert  Burns  said, 
the  sight  of  a  man  asking  leave  to  toil  was  the  most  painful  of  all  spec- 
tacles :  a  secret  tribunal  of  assassins  for  securing  bread  in  return  for 
their  toil,  is  a  fact,  one  of  the  most  shocking  in  the  annals  of  man,  and 
which  we  urge  upon  the  meditation  of  all  thoughtful,  and  patriotic,  and 
benevolent  men.  To  destroy  the  causes  of  such  things  is  our  radical- 
ism. The  blessings  of  a  wliole  people  are  on  the  American  institu- 
tions ;  on  ours,  from  Irishmen  and  Scolchmen,  the  guilty  curse  of 
blood.  We  would  make  our  constitution  loved.  Tne  defence  of  the 
causes  of  these  things  is  Conservatism.  The  state  of  things  which  has 
borne  such  deadly  fruits  is  that  to  whose  service  are  devoied  die  labors 
of  men — none  of  whom  have  a  legitimate  drop  of  aristocratic  blood  in 
them — most  of  whom  have  themselves  struggled  with  poveriy,  and  al- 
most all  of  whom  are  sprung  from  the  ranks  ot  the  oppressed  ; — men, 
such  as  Lockhart,  Wilson,  Barnes,  Jordan,  Maginn,  Mahoney,  Pal- 
grave,  Sulivan,  Banks,  D'Israeli,  Theodore  Hook,  Crofton  Croker,  and 
Abraham  Hayward, — several  of  them  Jews,  and  most  of  them  Irish- 
men,  who,  if  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their  fathers,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed — the  champions  of  their  own  order,  in  their  placeai 
as  sons  of  the  unprivileged  classes — instead  of  exhibiting  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  ot  the  gifted  kissing  the  feet  of  the  dunces  ;  the  feet, 
which  were  for  ages  on  the  necks  of  their  fathers, — instead  of  doing 
the  base  work  of  the  aristocracy,  fighting  for  them,  writing  for  them, 
joking  for  them,  blackguardising  for  them,  and  (it  may  be  said  of  not  a 
few)  lying  for  them,  against  men  of  their  own  class,  of  their  own  schools 
and  colleges,  whose  only  end  is  to  make,  without  change  when  possible, 
but  by  change  when  needful,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not  what 
America  is,  but  like  America,  "  a  fine  country  for  poor  people." 

It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  a  book  which  is 
sure  to  be  read  by  almost  all  our  readers.  We  shall,  however,  touch 
shortly  on  one  or  two  ot  the  features  in  Miss  Martineau's  '  VVestertt 
Travel'  which  have  most  novelty,  and  are  likely  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion to  the  pages  which  contain  them.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of 
these  is  her  numerous  sketches  of  the  eminent  men  in  America,  about 
whom  she  justly  observes,  the  intensest  ignorance  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try. These  portraits  are,  on  the  whole,  very  admirably  done ;  noble 
and  pure  moral  standards  are  applied  to  each  of  them  ;  her  esti- 
mates are  appreciative  and  admiring,  and  though  we  discern  few  traces 
of  tia'^  application  of  any  very  profound  philosophy  of  character  to  the 
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men  she  portrays,  her  remarks  are  often  singularly  discriminating  and 
acute.  Easily,  rapidly,  and  keenly,  does  she  delineate  the  traits  of 
temper  and  manner,  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  person,  which  make 
up  the  pictures  of  the  people  she  exhibits  ;  and,  though  containing  some 
marks  of  haste,  and  some  mistakes,  and  though  some  of  her  observa- 
tions on  her  friends  have  an  air,  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  of 
freedom  amounting  to  asperity,  which  is  the  bad  aspect  of  her  great- 
est quality, — her  moral  courage; — in  spite  of  these  drawbacks, — from 
their  truth  and  brilliancy,  the  vivid  reality  apparent  in  them,  and  the  ele- 
vated principles  they  enforce — no  such  portraits  of  contemporaries  have 
been  laid  before  the  public  for  many  a  day.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
make  a  few  of  our  pages  an  American  portrait  gallery ;  we  regret, 
however,  that  they  can  be  but  few. 

On  board  a  sfeam-boat  on  the  Hudson,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  late  Mr.  Livingston,  author  of  the  '  Louisiana  Code.' 
She  sketches  rapidly  his  life,  his  studies  at  Princeton  College  in 
1780,  when  the  professors  were  repeatedly  driven  from  their 
chairs  by  incursions  of  the  enemy,  the  library  scattered,  the 
apparatus  destroyed,  the  college  buildings  shared  with  troops,  and 
the  students  occasionally  formed  corps  to  go  out  and  fight ; — his 
triumphant  struggles  with  his  debts  and  lawsuits  ;  and  above  all, 
his  labors  on  his  celebrated  Penal  Code.  Having  finished  it, 
he  sat  up  late  one  night  to  make  his  final  corrections,  and  retired 
with  the  calm  satisfaction  of  having  completed  it :  he  was  awakened 
by  a  cry  of  fire,  and  every  scrap  and  nole  of  his  papers  were  con- 
sumed. He  was  stunned  for  the  hour  ;  but  before  the  day  closed  he 
had  recommenced  his  labors,  and  in  two  years  more  he  presented  their 
result  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  considerably  improved.  He  is 
thus  brought  before  us ; — 

"  Here  he  was, — now  ploughing  his  way  up  his  own  beloved  river, 
whose  banks  was  studed  with  the  country-seats  of  a  host  of  his  relations. 
He  came  to  me  on  the  upper  deck,  and  sat  looking  very  placid,  with  his 
staff  between  his  knees,  and  his  strong  observing  countenance  melting 
into  an  expression  of  pleasure  when  he  described  to  me  his  enjoyment 
in  burying  himself  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  He  said  he 
would  not  now  hear  of  mountains  anywhere  else, — at  least,  not  either  ia 
his  own  country  or  mine.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  christen- 
ing of  a  grand  niece,  when  he  looked  well  in  health,  hut  conversed  little, 
and  seemed  rather  out  of  spirits.  Within  a  month  of  that  evening  he 
was  seized  with  pleurisy,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  yielded 
to  treatment ;  but  he  refused  medicine,  and  was  carried  off  after  a  very 
short  illness." 

Here  is  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  son  happened  to  be  in  Albany,  and  called 
on  me  this  afternoon.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance 
of  this  gentleman,  whom  i  afterwards  saw  frequently  at  Washington. 
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He  is  small  in  person,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  was  often  asked 
whether  I  did  not  think  his  manners  gentlemanly.  There  is  much 
friendliness  in  his  manners,  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted  man  :  he  is  also 
rich  in  intormation,  and  lets  it  come  out  on  subjects  in  which  he  cannot 
contrive  to  see  any  danger  in  speaking.  But  his  manners  want  the 
frankness  and  confidence  which  are  essential  to  good  breeding.  He 
questions  closely,  without  giving  anything  in  return.  Moreover,  he  flat- 
ters to  a  degree  which  so  cautious  a  man  should  long  ago  have  found 
out  to  be  disagreeable  :  and  his  flattery  is  not  merely  praise  of  the  per- 
son he  is  speaking  to,  but  a  worse  kind  still, — a  scepticism  and  ridicule 
of  objects  and  persons  supposed  to  be  distasteful  to  the  one  he  is  con- 
versing with.  1  fully  believe  that  he  is  an  amiable  and  indulgent  do- 
mestic man,  and  a  reasonable  political  master,  a  good  scholar,  and  a 
shrewd  man  of  business ;  but  he  has  the  scepticism  which  marks  the 
lower  orders  of  politicians.  His  public  career  exhibits  no  one  exercise 
of  that  faith  In  men,  and  preference  of  principle  to  petty  expediency,  by 
which  a  statesman  shows  himself  to  be  great. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that,   with  all  his  opportunities,   no  great  deed 
has  ever  been  put  to  his  account,  and  his  shrewdness  has  been  at  fault 
in  some  of  the  most  trying  crises  of  his  career.     The  man  who  so  little 
trusts  others,  and  so  intensely  regards  self  as  to  make  it  the  study  of  his 
life  not  to  commit  himself,  is  liable  to  a  more  than  ordinary  danger  of 
judging  wrong  when  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to 
act  a  decided  part.     It  has  already  been  so  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  more 
than  once  ;  and  now  that  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  must 
sometimes  visibly  lead,  and  cannot  always  appear  to  follow,  it  will  be 
seen  whether  a  due  reverence  ot  men,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  self,  would 
not  have  furnished  him  with  more  practical  wisdom  than  all  his  'sound- 
ing on  his  dim  and  perilous  way.'     J\lr.  Calhoun  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  evil  genius.     Mr.  Calhoun  was  understood  to  be  in  expectation 
of  succeeding  to  the  presidential  chair  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  ap- 
poiiited  Minister  to  Great  Britain.     This  appointment  of  President  Jack- 
son's did  not  receive  the  necessary  sanction  from  the  Senate  ;  and  the 
new  Minister  was  recalled  on  the  first  possible  day,  Mr.  Calhoun  being 
very  active  in  bringing  him  back.     Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  recalling  one  who  was  to  prove  a  successful  rival.     Mr.  Calhoun 
has  not  been  President;  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so  ;  but  the  successful  rival 
has  a  mortal  dread  of  the  great  Nullifier — a  dread  so  obvious,  and  caus- 
ing such  a  prostration  of  ail  principle  and  all  dignity,  as  to  oblige  ob- 
servers to  conclude  that  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than  they  see;  that 
it  will  come  out  some  day  why  the  disappointed  aspirant  is  still  to  be 
propitiated,  when  he  seems  to  be  deprived  of  power  to  do  mischief.    To 
propitiate  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Van  Buren's  great  ob- 
ject for  a  long  time  past ;  an  object  probably  hopeless  in  itself,  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  he  is  likely  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  North  far 
faster  than  he  could,  at  best,  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  South. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1836,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  still  Vice-President, 
and  the  Presidential  election  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Calhoun  brought 
forward  in  the  Senate  his  Bill  (commonly  called  the  Gag  Bill)  to  violate 
the  post-office  function,  by  authorising  post  masters  to  investigate  the 
contents  of  the  mails,  and  to  keep  back  all  papers  whatsoever  relating  to 
the  snbject  of  slavery.  The  Bill  was,  by  consent,  read  the  first  and  se- 
cond times  without  debate ;  and  the  Senate  was  to  be  divided  on  the 
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question  whether  it  should  go  to  a  third  reading.  The  votes  were  equate 
— 18  to  18,  'Where's  the  Vice-President  J'  shouted  Mr.  Calhoun's 
mighty  voice.  The  Vice-President  was  behind  a  pillar,  talking.  He 
was  compelled  to  give  the  casting  vote,— to  commit  himself  for  once  ;  a 
cruel  necessity  to  a  man  of  his  caution.  He  voted  for  the  third  reading, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  cry  on  the  instant, — 'The  Northern  States 
are  sold.'  The  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  division  of  the  third 
reading,  and  the  Vice-President  lost  by  his  vote  the  good-will  of  the 
whole  body  of  abolitionists,  who  had  till  then  supported  him  as  the 
democratic  and  supposed  anti-slavery  candidate.  As  it  was.  most  of  the 
abolitionists  did  not  vote  at  all,  for  want  of  a  good  candidate,  and 
Mr,  Van  Buren's  majority  was  so  reduced  as  to  justify  a  belief  that 
if  the  people  had  had  another  year  to  consider  his  conduct  in,  or  if 
another  democratic  candidate  could  have  been  put  forward,  he  would 
have  been  emphatically  rejected.  Having  once  committed  himself  he 
has  gone  further  still,  in  propitiation  of  Mr,  Calhoun.  On  the  day  of 
his  presidential  installation,  he  declared  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  district  of  Columbia.  This  declaration  does  not  arise  out  of  a  be- 
lief that  Congress  has  not  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district : 
for  he  did,  not  long  before,  when  hard  pressed,  declare  that  he  believed 
Congress  to  possess  that  power.  He  has  therefore  hazarded  the  ex- 
traordinary declaration  that  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances^ 
assent  to  what  may  become  the  will  of  the  people,  constitutionally 
embodied.  This  is  a  bold  intimation  for  a  'non-committal  man'  to 
make. 

"How  strange  it  is  to  recal  one's  first  impressions  of  public  men  in 
the  midst  of  one's  matured  opinions  of  them  !  How  freshly  I  remem- 
ber the  chat  about  West  Point  and  Stockbridge  acquaintances  that  I 
had  that  afternoon  at  Albany,  with  the  conspicuous  man  about  whom  I 
was  then  ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  whom  I  have  since  seen  com- 
mitted to  the  lowest  political  principles  and  practices,  while  elected  as 
professing  some  of  the  highest !  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  if 
Mr.  Van  Buren  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  interpretation  which  is 
commonly  put  upon  the  facts  of  his  political  life,  he  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself;  for  such  misinterpretation  (if  it  exist)  is  owing  to  his 
singular  reserve," 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  completeness  of  this  sketch  ;  it  seems 
to  want  the  main  point  in  the  character,  an  exhibition  of  the  qualities 
by  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  become  what  he  is,  which  most  assuredly 
mere  shrewdness  in  business,  and  weak  caution,  could  never  have 
made  him.  Mr.  Fergusson  of  WoodhiH  relates  two  traits  of  Van  Bu- 
ren which  harmonize  with  what  Miss  Martineau  has  said,  while  they 
betray  a  point  of  character  which  would  go  far  to  explain  his  rise  ; 
namely,  the  power  of  obtaining  his  purposes  by  skilfully  and  systema- 
tically acting  on  the  feelings  of  others — a  quality  by  which  a  man  may 
rise  to  almost  any  height  in  ordinary  times,  when  there  is  no  pressing 
demand  for  the  men  who  rise  by  doing  things  which  show  them  to  be  the 
only  persons  capable  of  accomplishing  what  multitudes  wish  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Fergusson  was  introduced  to  Van  Buren  by  a  note  from  a  gentle- 
man he  did  not  know,  and  by  him  to  President  Jackson,  with  whom 
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they  were  when  the  unknown  introducer  was  announced.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  says,  "  his  face,  no  doubt,  showed  his  feelings,  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  immediately  arose,  and  kindly  relieved  me  by  saying,  '  Permit 

me,  Mr.  Fergusson,  to  introduce  you  to  your  fr Unci,  Mr.  C ," 

much  to  the  amusement  ot  the  President,  who  laughed  heartily  at  what 
he  could  at  first  by  no  means  decypher."  This  gentleman  afterwards 
remarks,  that  Van  Buren  paid  a  compliment  to  Scotch  settlers  which 
was  so  addressed  to  his  national  feelings  as  to  "  smack  of  the  court." 
These  trifles  seem  indications  of  a  habit.  Mr.  Power  tells  us  that  Van 
Buren  had,  among  his  admirers,  the  cognomen  of  the  "Little  Magi- 
cian" — among  his  party,  a  character  for  wisdom  and  political  sagacity  ; 
and  to  the  combination  of  the  two  he  probably  owes  the  appellation  of 
the  American  Talleyrand.  Mr.  Power  also  cites  his  filling  the  chair  of 
the  senate  with  little  reproach,  while  the  avowed  director  of  Jackson's 
cabinet,  as  a  proof  of  the  greatest  good  temper ;  and  we  may  add  skill 
in  managing  men,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  only 
a  short  lime  before  declared  unworthy  to  represent  the  nation  at  a 
foreign  court  by  the  very  assembly  over  wliich  he  presided  so  well. 
His  manner  as  a  speaker,  he  thinks  highly  characteristic,  "  cool,  cour- 
teous ;  with  a  tone  quiet  but  persuasive,  a  voice  low  pitched,  but  singu- 
lavly  effective,  from  the  clearness  of  his  enunciation  and  well  chosen 
emphasis." 

We  should,  if  space  permitted,  have  quoted  Miss  Martineau's  sketch 
of  Jackson,  for  whose  occasional  violence  and  prejudices,  the  qualities 
which  got  him  the  nickname  of  Old  Hickory,  are  an  ample  compen- 
sation.  The  'hero  of  New  Orleans,'  the  man  who  with  such  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  his  position  as  he  displayed  on  that  occasion,  knew 
how  to  assume  a  dictatorship  in  such  a  republic  as  America,  and 
triumph  by  assuming  it,  however  inferior  in  talk  and  style  he  may  be 
to  his  eloquent  rivals,  showed  himself  possessed  of  faculties  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  them  have  displayed.  A  traveller  men- 
tions an  American  who  became  angry  because,  in  a  processsion  in 
which  were  several  foreign  ambassadors  in  gold  lace  costume  glittering 
in  the  sun,  the  straight  figure  of  the  President  was  pointed  out  to  him  in 
a  plain  black  suit.  There  is  a  prejudice  equally  vulgar  in  the  people 
who  cannot  recognize  as  a  great  man,  a  man  who  has  no  rhetoric. 
Miss  Martineau  passes,  in  rapid  review,  the  most  eminent  men  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Our  pleasantest  evenings  were  spent  at  home  in  a  society  of  the 
highest  order.  Ladies,  literary,  fashionable,  or  domestic,  would  spend 
an  hour  with  us  on  their  way  from  a  dinner,  or  to  a  ball.  Members  of 
Congress  would  repose  themselves  by  our  fire-side.  Mr.  Clay  sitting  up- 
right on  the  sofa,  with  his  snufF-box  ever  in  his  hand,  would  discourse  for 
many  hours,  in  his  even,  soft,  deliberate  tone,  on  any  one  of  the  great  sub- 
jects of  American  policy  which  we  might  happen  to  start,  always  amazing 
us  with  the  moderation  of  estimate  and  speech  which  so  impetuous  a 
nature  has  been  able  to  attain.  Mr.  Webster,  leaning  back  at  his  ease, 
telling  stories,  cracking  jokes,  shaking  the  sofa  with  burst  after  burst  of 
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laughter,  or  smoothly  discoursing  to  the  perfect  felicity  of  the  logical  part 
of  one's  constitution,  would  illuminate'  an  evenine:  now  and  then.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  cast  iron  man,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  been  born, 
and  never  could  be  extinguished,  would  come  in  sometimes  to  keep 
our  understandings  upon  a  painful  stretch  for  a  short  while,  and 
leave  us  to  take  to  pieces  his  close,  rapid,  theoretical,  illustrated 
talk,  and  see  what  we  could  make  of  it.  His  speech  abounds  in  figures, 
truly  illustrative,  if  that  which  they  illustrate  were  but  true  also. 
But  his  theories  of  government  (almost  the  only  subject  on  which 
his  thoughts  are  employed,)  the  squarest  and  compactest  theories 
that  ever  were  made,  are  composed  out  of  limited  elements,  and  are 
not  therefore  likely  to  stand  service  very  well.  It  is  at  first  extremely 
interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Calhoun  talk  ;  and  there  is  a  never-failing 
evidence  of  power  in  all  he  says  and  does,  which  commands  intellec- 
tual reverence:  but  the  admiration  is  too  soon  turned  into  regret, — 
into  absolute  melancholy.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  all  this  force  can  be  at  best  but  useless,  and  is  but  too  likely  to  be 
very  mischievous.  His  mind  has  long  lost  all  power  of  communi- 
cating with  any  other.  I  know  no  man  who  lives  in  such  utter  in- 
tellectual solitude.  He  meets  men  and  harangues  them,  by  the  fire- 
side, as  in  the  Senate:  he  is  v,'rought  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  set 
a-going  vehemently  by  a  weight,  and  stops  while  you  answer:  he 
either  passes  by  what  you  say,  or  twists  it  into  a  suitability  with 
what  is  in  his  head,  and  begins  to  lecture  again.  Of  course,  a  mind 
like  this  can  have  but  little  influence  in  the  Senate,  except  by  virtue, 
perpetually  wearing  out,  of  what  it  did  in  its  less  eccentric  days  : 
but  its  influence  at  home  is  to  be  dreaded.  There  is  no  hope  that  an 
intellect  so  cast  in  narrow  theories  will  accommodate  itself  to  vary- 
ing circumstances  ;  and  there  is  every  danger  that  it  will  break  up 
all  that  it  can,  in  order  to  remould  the  materials  in  its  own  way. 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  as  full  as  ever  of  his  Nullification  doctrines  ;  and 
those  who  know  the  force  that  is  in  him,  and  his  utter  incapacity  of 
modification  by  other  minds  (after  having  gone  through  as  re- 
markable a  revolution  of  political  opinion  as  perhaps  any  man  ever 
experienced,)  will  no  more  expect  repose  and  self-retention  from 
him  than  from  a  volcano  in  full  force.  Relaxation  is  no  longer  in 
the  power  of  his  will.  I  never  saw  any  one  who  so  completely  gave 
me  the  idea  of  possession.  Half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him 
is  enough  to  make  a  necessarian  of  anybody.  Accordingly,  he 
is  more  complained  of  than  blamed  by  his  enemies.  His  moments 
of  softness,  in  his  family,  and  when  recurring  to  old  college 
days,  are  hailed  by  all  as  a  relief  to  the  vehement  working  of  the 
intellectual  machine  ;  arelief  equally  to  himself  and  others.  Those 
moments  are  as  touching  to  the  observer  as  tears  on  the  face  of  a 
soldier. 

;  "One  incident  befel  during  my  stay,  which  moved  everybody. — 
A  representative  from  South  Carolina  was  ill,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  parted  from  us,  one  day,  on  leaving  the 
Capitol,  to  visit  this  sick  gentleman.  The  physician  told  Mr.  Cal- 
houn on  his  entrance  that  his  friend  was  dying,  and  could  not  live 
more  than  a  very  few  hours.  A  visitor,  not  knowing  this,  asked 
the  sick  man  how  he  was.  '  To  judge  by  my  own  feelings,'  said  he, 
'much  better;  but  by  the  countenances  of  my  friends,  not.'  And 
he  begged  to  be  told  the  truth.    On  hearing  it,  he  instantly  beck- 
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oned  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  and  said,  'I  hear  they  are  giving  you 
rough  treatment  in  the  Senate.  Let  a  dying  friend  implore  you  to 
guard  your  looks  and  words  so  as  that  no  undue  warmth  may  make 
you  appear  unworthy  of  your  principles.'  '  This  was  friendship, — 
strong  friendship,'  said  Mr.  Calhoun  to  me,  and  to  many  others ; 
and  it  had  its  due  effect  upon  him.  A  few  days  after,  Colonel  Ben- 
ten,  a  fantastic  senator  from  Missouri,  interrupted  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
a  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  him,  which 
would  have  been  insufferable,  if  it  had  not  been  too  absurdly  worded 
to  be  easily  made  anything  of.  He  was  called  to  order:  this  was 
objected  to  ;  the  Senate  divided  upon  the  point  of  order,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  of  the  chair  ; — in  short,  Mr.  Calhoun  sat 
for  two  full  hours,  hearing  his  veracity  talked  about,  before  his 
speech  could  proceed.  He  sat  in  stern  patience,  scarcely  moving  a 
muscle  the  whole  time;  and  when  it  was  all  settled  in  his  favor, 
merely  observed  that  his  friends  need  not  fear  his  being  disturbed  by 
an  attack  of  this  nature  from  such  a  quarter,  and  resumed  his  speech 
at  the  precise  point  where  his  argument  had  been  broken  off.  It 
was  great,  and  would  have  satisfied  the  'strong  friendship'  of  his 
departed  comrade,  if  he  could  have  been  there  to  witness  it. 

"  Our  active-minded,  genial  friend,  Judge  Story,  found  time  to 
visit  us  frequently,  though  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world, 
— writing  half-a-dozen  great  law  books  every  year  ;  having  his  full 
share  of  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  his  hands  ;  his 
professorship  to  attend  to  ;  the  District  Courts  at  home  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  correspondence  which  spreads  half  over  the 
world.  His  talk  would  gush  out  for  hours,  and  there  was  never  too 
much  of  it  for  us  ;  it  is  so  heartfelt,  so  lively,  so  various  ;  and  his 
face  all  the  while,  notwithstanding  his  grey  hair,  showing  all  the 
nobility  and  ingenuousness  of  a  child's.  There  is  no  tolerable 
portrait  of  Judge  Story,  and  there  never  will  be,  I  should  like  to 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  person  who  entertains  the  com- 
mon English  idea  of  how  an  American  looks  and  behaves.  I 
should  like  to  see  what  such  an  one  would  make  of  the  quick 
smiles,  the  glistening  eye,  the  gleeful  tone,  with  passing  touches  of 
sentiment ;  the  innocent  self-complacency,  the  confiding,  devoted 
affections  of  the  great  American  lawyer.  The  preconception  would 
be  totally  at  fault. 

"  With  Judge  Story  sometimes  came  the  man  to  whom  he  looked 
up  with  feelings  little  short  of  adoration, — the  aged  Chief-Justice 
Marshall.  There  was  almost  too  much  mutual  respect  in  our  first 
meeting:  we  knew -something  of  his  individual  merits  and  services; 
and  he  maintained  through  life,  and  carried  to  his  grave,  a  rever- 
ence for  woman  as  rare  in  its  kind  as  in  its  degree.  It  had  all  the 
theoretical  fervor  and  magnificence  of  UncleToby's,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  grounded  upon  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sex. 
He  was  the  father  and  the  grandfather  of  women  ;  and  out  of  this 
experience  he  brought,  not  only  the  love  and  pity  which  theiroffices 
and  position  command,  and  the  awe  of  purity  which  they  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  pure,  but  a  steady  conviction  of  their  intellectujil 
equality  with  men ;  and  with  this,  a  deep  sense  of  their  social  inju- 
ries. Throughout  life  he  so  invariably  sustained  their  cause,  that  no 
indulgent  libertine  dared  to  flatter  and  humor,  no  sceptic,  secure 
in  the  possession  of  power,  dared  to  scoff  at  the  claims  of  woman  in 
2* 
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the  presence  of  Marshall,  who,  made  clear-sighted  by  his  purity, 
knew  the  sex  far  better  than  either. 

"How  delighted  we  were  to  see  Judge  Story  bring  in  the  tall, 
majestic,  bright-eyed  old  man  ! — old  by  chronology,  by  the  lines  on 
his  composed  face,  and  by  his  services  to  the  republic ;  but  so  dig- 
nified, so  fresh,  so  present  to  the  time,  that  no  feeling  of  compas- 
sionate consideration  for  age  dared  to  mix  with  the  contemplation  of 
him.  The  first  evening,  he  asked  me  much  about  Englisii  politics, 
and  especially  whether  the  people  were  not  fast  ripening  for  the  abo- 
lition of  our  religious  establishment — an  institution  which,  after  a 
long  study  of  it,  he  considered  so  monstrous  in  principle,  and  so  in- 
jurious to  true  religion  in  practice,  that  he  could  not  imagine  that  it 
could  be  upheld  for  any  thing  but  political  purposes.  There  was  no 
prejudice  here,  on  account  of  American  modes  being  different;  for 
he  observed  that  the  clergy  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  far  from  being 
in  the  van  of  society,  and  lamented  the  existence  of  much  fanati- 
cism in  the  United  States  :  but  he  saw  the  evils  of  an  establishment 
the  more  clearly,  not  the  less,  from  being  aware  of  the  faults  in  the 
administration  of  religion  at  home.  The  most  animated  moment  of 
our  conversation  was  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  visit  Mr.  Madi- 
son, on  leaving  Washington.  He  instantly  sat  upright  in  his  chair, 
and,  with  beaming  eyes  began  to  praise  Mr.  Madison.  Madison 
received  the  mention  of  Marshall's  name  in  just  the  same  manner: 
yet  these  men  were  strongly  opposed  in  politics,  and  their  magnani- 
mous appreciation  of  each  other  underwent  no  slight  or  brief  trial. 

''  Judge  Porter  sometimes  came,  a  hearty  friend,  and  much  like 
a  fellow-countryman,  though  he  was  a  senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  previously  been,  for  fourteen  years.  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana.  He  was  Irish  by  birth.  His  father  was  vin- 
dictively executed,  with  cruel  haste,  under  martial  law,  in  the  Irish 
rebellion;  and  the  sons  were  sent  by  their  noble-minded  mother  to 
America,  where  Alexander,  the  eldest,  has  thus  raised  himself  into 
a  station  of  high  honor.  Judge  Porter's  warmth,  sincerity,  gene- 
rosity, knowledge,  and  wit,  are  the  pride  of  his  constituents,  and 
very  ornamental  to  the  Senate.  What  their  charm  is  by  the  fireside 
may  be  imagined." 

We  must  pass  her  sketch  of  the  Vice-President,  Colonel  Johnson, 
of  whom  she  says, "  If  he  should  become  President,  he  will  be  as 
strange  looking  a  potentate  as  ever  ruled ;  his  countenance  is  wild, 
though  with  much  cleverness  in  it;  hi.s  hair  wanders  all  abroad,  and 
he  wears  no  cravat;" — because  we  have  a  still  more  interesting  per- 
sonage to  notice  in  the  celebrated,  though  unseen,  Amos  Kendall — 
the  object  of  infinite  marvel  in  Washington,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States. 

"  I  was  fortunate  enough  once  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible 
Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  America.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  administration  ; 
the  thinker,  planner  and  doer  ;  but  it  is  all  in  the  dark.  Documents 
are  issued  of  an  excellence  which  prevents  their  being  attributed  to 
persons  wlio  take  the  responsibility  of  them;  a  correspondence  is 
kept  up  all  over  the  country  for  which  no  one  seems  to  be  answer- 
able ;  work  is  doi.e,  of  goblin  extent  and  with  goblin  speed,  which 
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makes  men  look  about  them  with  a  superstitious  wonder  ;  and  the 
invisible  Amos  Kendall  has  the  credit  of  it  all.  President  Jack- 
son's Letters  to  his  Cabinet  are  said  to  be  Kendall's  :  the  Report  on 
Sunday  Mails  is  attributed  to  Kendall :  the  Letters  sent  from  Wash- 
ington to  appear  in  remote  country  newspapers,  whence  they  are 
collected  and  published  in  the  '  Globe'  as  demonstrations  of  public 
opinion,  are  pronounced  to  be  written  by  Kendall :  every  n  yste- 
rious  paragraph  in  opposition  newspapers  relates  to  Kendall  :  and  it 
is  some  relief  to  the  timid  that  his  having  now  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General affords  opportunity  for  open  attacks  upon  this  twi- 
light personage ;  who  is  proved,  by  the  faults  in  the  Post-Office  ad- 
ministration, not  to  be  able  to  do  quite  everything  well.  But  he  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  genius.  He  unites  with  his  "  great  talent  for 
silence"  a  splendid  audacity. 

"  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  that  he  does  (incredible 
enough  in  amount  any  way)  if  he  went  into  society  like  other  men. 
He  did,  however,  one  evening, — 1  think  it  was  at  the  Attorney- 
General's.  The  moment  1  went  in,  intimations  reached  me  from  all 
quarters,  amidst  nods  and  winks,  'Kendall  is  here:'  '  That  is 
he.'  I  saw  at  once  that  his  plea  for  seclusion, — bad  health,— is  no 
false  one.  The  extreme  sallowness  of  his  complexion,  and  hair  of 
such  perfect  whiteness  as  is  rarely  seen  in  a  man  of  middle  age,  tes- 
tified to  disease.  His  countenance  does  not  help  the  superstitious 
to  throw  off  their  dread  of  him.  He  probably  does  not  desire  this 
superstition  to  melt  away ;  for  there  is  no  calculating  how  much 
influence  was  given  to  Jackson's  administration  by  the  universal 
belief  thatthere  was  a  concealed  eye  and  hand  behind  the  machinery 
of  government,  by  which  everything  could  be  foreseen,  and  the 
hardest  deeds  done.  A  member  of  Congress  told  me,  this  night, 
that  he  had  watched  through  four  sessions  for  a  sight  of  Kendall, 
and  had  never  attained  it  till  now.  Kendall  was  leaning  on  a  chair, 
with  his  head  bent  down,  and  eye  glancing  up  at  a  member  of  Con- 
gress with  whom  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  :  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  gone. 

"  Tidings  reached  Mi*,  and  Mrs.  Clay  one  evening,  many  years 
ago,  at  their  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
that  a  young  man,  solitary  and  poor,  lay  ill  of  a  fever  in  a  noisy 
hotel  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Clay  went  down  in  the  carriage  without 
delay,  and  brought  the  sufferer  home  to  her  house,  where  she  nursed 
him  with  her  own  hands  till  he  recovered.  Mr.  Clay  was  struck 
with  the  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  young  man  (Kendall),  and 
retained  him  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  heaping  benefits  upon  him  with 
characteristic  bounty.  Thus  far  is  notorious  fact.  As  to  the  causes 
of  their  separation  and  enmity,  I  have  not  heard  Kendall's  side  of 
the  question;  and  I  therefore  say  nothing;  but  go  on  to  the  other 
notorious  facts,  that  Amos  Kendall  quitted  Mr.  Clay's  political  party 
some  time  after  Adams  had  been,  by  Mr.  Clay's  influence,  seated  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  went  over  to  Jackson  ;  since  which  time 
he  has  never  ceased  his  persecutions  of  Mr.  Clay  through  the  news- 
papers. It  was  extensively  believed,  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  accession, 
that  Kendall  would  be  dismissed  from  office  altogether  ;  and  there 
was  much  speculation  about  how  the  administration  would  get  on 
without  him.  But  he  appears  to  be  still  there.  Whether  he  goes 
<or  stays,  it  will  probably  be  soon  apparent  how  much  of  the  conduct 
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of  Jackson's  government  is  attributable  to  Kendall's  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  late  President:  as  he  is  hardly  likely  to  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  present." 

The  great  men  of  America,  seeing  many  things  in  a  truer  light  than 
has  yet  reached  the  regions  whence  our  public  functionaries  are  de- 
rived, seem  to  entertain  very  considerable  contempt  for  the  under- 
standings of  the  small  personages  who  are  all  this  country  will  ever 
hold  out  10  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  her  statesmen,  while  the  people 
continue  to  look  to  the  rich  and  tided  for  leaders,  and  not  to  themselves. 
"It  may  be  imagined,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  ''what  a  monument  of 
idiocy  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland 
must  appear  to  American  statesmen.  '  I  do  not  understand  this  Lord 
John  Russell  of  yours,'  said  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  them.  '  Is 
he  serious  in  supposing  that  he  can  allow  a  penny  of  the  revenues,  a 
plait  of  the  lawn  sleeves  of  that  Irish  Church  to  be  touched,  and  keep 
the  whole  from  coming  down  in  Ireland  first,  and  in  England  after- 
wards?' The  comparison  of  various,  but  I  believe  pretty  extensive 
American  opinions  about  the  Church  of  England,  yields  rather  a 
curious  result.  No  one  dreams  of  the  Establishment  being  necessary 
or  being  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  ;  it  is  seen  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  a  host  of  others,  to  be  an  institution  turned  to  po- 
litical purposes.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  among  many,  considers  that  the 
Church  has  supported  the  state  for  many  years.  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  mul- 
titude with  him,  anticipates  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Establishment.  The 
result  yielded  by  all  this  is  a  persuasion  not  very  favorable  (to  use  the 
American  phrase)  '  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions  !'  "  These 
are  pretty  sharp  truths  for  the  Federalists  of  America  to  say  of  their 
friends  the  Tories  of  England  ;  and,  as  the  latter  have  not  unfrequently 
represented  that,  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died,  everything  vene- 
rable and  great  in  the  United  States  would  die  with  him — we  beg  them 
to  ponder  in  return  his  opinion  of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
— that  it  is  a  mere  political  instrument,  which  no  one  can  dream  of  as  a 
thing  calculated,  or  intended,  for  the  service  of  religion. 

We  cannot  resist  another  picture  of  some  of  these  men.  The 
group  is  striking  : 

"  At  some  moments  the  Supreme  Court  presents  a  singular  spectacle. 
I  have  watched  the  assemblage  while  the  Chief  Justice  was  delivering 
a  judgment ; — the  three  Judges  on  either  hand  gazing  at  him,  more  like 
learners  than  associates ; — Webster  standing  firm  as  a  rock,  his  large, 
deep-set  eyes  wide  awake,  his  lips  compressed,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance in  that  intent  stillness  which  instantly  fixes  the  eye  of  the  stranger, 
— Clay  leaning  against  the  desk  in  an  attitude  whose  grace  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  slovenly  make  of  his  dress,  his  snufF-box  for  the  mo- 
ment unopened  in  his  hand,  his  small  grey  eye  and  placid  half-smile 
conveying  an  expression  of  pleasure  which  redeems  his  face  from  its 
usual  unaccountable  commonness  ; — the  Attorney-General,  his  fingers 
playing  among  his  papers,  his  quick  black  eye,  and  thin  tremulous  lips 
for  once  fixed,  his  small  face,  pale  with  thought,  contrasting  remarkably 
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with  the  other  two  ; — these  men,  absorbed  in  what  they  are  listening  to, 
thinking  neither  of  themselves  nor  of  each  other,  while  they  are  watch- 
ed by  the  groups  of  idlers  and  listeners  around  them, — the  newspaper 
corps,  the  dark  Cherokee  chiefs,  the  stragglers  from  the  far  west,  the 
gay  ladies  in  their  waving  plumes,  and  the  members  of  either  house 
that  have  steppi'd  in  to  listen, — all  these  I  have  seen  at  one  moment  con- 
stitute one  silent  assemblage,  while  the  mild  voice  of  the  aged  Chief- 
Justice  sounded  through  tlie  Court. 

"  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  wigs  and  gowns  of  counsel  are  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  knowing,  when  Webster 
sauntered  in,  threw  himself  down,  and  leaned  back  against  the  table, 
his  dreamy  eyes  seeming  to  see  nothing  about  him,  whether  he  would 
by  and  by  take  up  his  hat,  and  go  away,  or  whether  he  would  rouse 
himself  suddenly,  and  stand  up  to  address  the  Judges.  For  the  gene- 
rality there  was  no  knowing ;  and  to  us,  who  were  forewarned,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  how  the  Court  would  fill  after  the  entrance  of  Webster, 
and  empty  when  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  chief 
interest  to  me  in  Webster's  pleading,  and  also  in  his  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  was  from  seeing  one  so  dreamy  and  nonchalant  roused  into 
strong  excitement.  It  seemed  like  having  a  curtain  lifted  up,  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  pry  ;  like  hearing  autobiographical  secrets, 
Webster  is  a  lover  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  has  an  air  of  the  most  un- 
alTected  indolence  and  careless  eelf-sufficiency.  It  is  something  to  see 
him  'noved  with  anxiety  and  the  toil  of  intellectual  conflict :  to  see  his 
lips  tremble,  his  nostrils  expand,  the  perspiration  start  upon  his  brow  ; 
to  hear  his  voice  vary  with  emotion,  and  to  watch  the  expression  of  la- 
borious thought  while  he  pauses,  for  minutes  together,  to  consider  his 
notes,  and  decide  upon  the  arrangement  of  his  argument." 

Miss  Martineau  adds  some  biographical  particulars  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Clay.  Of  Mr.  Webster  she  tells  us,  that  though  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  1782,  his  father,  a  farmer,  had  before  that 
time  (in  the  language  of  his  son)  "lighted  his  fire  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole  than  any  other  subject  of  the  States."  His  country  placed  edu- 
cation within  his  reach,  and  through  its  schools  and  college?,  by  in- 
dustry and  superior  talents,  and  a  iew  fortunate  accidents,  he  has  made 
himself  the  head  of  the  Fideralist  party.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  ;it  the  Inst  Presidential  election,  and  has  now  iew  chances 
of  office.  Miss  Martineau's  description  gives  the  idea  of  him  as  a 
man  of  more  imagination  than  heart,  who  seldom  seems  much  in  ear- 
nest, except  on  the  spur  of  ambition  ;  else  he  might  have  been  the 
virtual  monarch  of  the  United  States.  He  is  listened  to  in  the  Senate 
as  an  oracle  on  constitutional  questions,  and  he  seldom  speaks  on 
others.  On  such  occasions,  "  he  may  be  seen  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  not  as  usual,  biting  the  top  of  his  pen,  or  twirling  his  thumbs, 
or  bursting  into  sudden  laughter  ;  but  absent  and  thoughtful,  making 
notes. 

"  When  he  rises,  his  voice  is  moderate,  and  his  manner  quiet,  with  the 
slightest  possible  mixture  of  embarrassment;  his  right  hand  ress  upon 
his  desk,  and  the  left  hangs  by  his  side.  Before  his  first  head  is  finish- 
ed, however,  his  voice  has  risen  so  as  to  fill  the  chamber  and  ring  again, 
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and  he  has  fallen  into  his  favorite  attitude,  with  his  left  hand  under  his 
coat-tail,  and  the  right  in  full  action.  At  this  monnent,  the  eye  rests 
upon  him  as  upon  one  under  the  true  inspiration  of  seeing  the  invisible, 
and  grasping  the  impalpable.  When  the  vision  has  passed  away,  the 
change  is  astonishing  :  He  sits  at  his  desk,  writing  letters  or  dreaming, 
so  that  he  does  not  always  discover  when  the  Senate  is  going  to  a  divi- 
sion. Some  one  of  his  party  has  not  seldom  to  jog  his  elbow,  and  tell 
him  that  his  vote  is  wanted." 

Mr.  Clay  she  describes  as  a  man  of  plain  appearance,  resembling 
a  west  country  farmer;  a  tall,  thin,  weather-beaten  man,  with  small, 
sly  grey  eyes,  which  have  a  subtle  expression  of  placid  kindness,  that 
no  artist  can  caich.  Grave  humor,  and  sometimes  gentle  sentiment, 
very  touching  from  a  sagacious  man  of  ambition  ;  a  very  irritable 
man,  who  has  subdued  his  irritability;  a  statesman,  disciplined  by 
disappointment  to  moderation  ;  these  are  the  traits  Miss  Martineau 
draws  of  her  friend.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Virginian  clergyman,  and 
born  in  1777.  After  studying  law,  he  settled  at  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  strove  in  vain  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  state. 
When  about  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  sent  to  represent  his  state  in 
Congress.  The  greatest  deed  he  has  done,  according  to  Miss  Marti- 
neau, consisted  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America.  He  is  the  framer  of  the  re- 
strictive commercial  policy  called  "the  American  system;"  but  the 
man  who  took  the  lead  in  moderating  it  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  His  recolleftions  of  Europe  are  still  vivid,  and  he  is  full  of  the 
sayings  of  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Eldon,  Stowell,  Mackintosh  and  Sid- 
ney Smith.  She  never  saw  so  deep  a  moral  impression  produced  by 
any  speech,  as  by  one  he  delivered  on  the  injuries  of  the  Indians.  His 
eloquence  lies  in  his  earnestness,  and  he  is  always  prompt,  temperate, 
and  graceful. 

"His  first  sentences  are  homely,  and  givon  with  a  little  hesitation  and 
repetition,  and  with  an  agitation  shown  by  a  frequent  putting  on  and 
taking  off  of  his  spectacles,  and  a  trembling  of  the  hands  among  the  do- 
cuments on  the  desk.  Then,  as  the  speaker  becomes  possessed  with  his 
subject,  the  agitation  changes  its  character,  but  docs  not  subside.  His 
utterance  is  still  deliberate,  but  his  voice  becomes  deliciously  winning. 
Its  higher  tones  disappointed  me  at  first ;  but  the  lower  ones,  trembling 
with  emotion,  swelling  and  falling  with  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
are  very  moving;  and  his  whole  manner  becomes  irresistibly  persua- 
sive. I  saw  tears,  of  which  I  am  sure  he  was  wholly  unconsciou.s,  fall- 
ing on  his  papers,  as  he  vividly  described  the  woes  and  injuries  of  the 
aborigines.  I  saw  Webster  draw  his  hand  across  his  eyes  ;  I  saw  every 
one  deeply  moved  except  two  persons, — the  Vice-President,  who  yawned 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  and  the  Georgian  senator,  who  was  busy  brew- 
ing  his  storm." 

But  our  last  group  must  be  the  American  Senate. 

"  The  American  Senate  is  a  most  imposing  assemblage.    When  I  first 
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entered  it,  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  finer  set  of  heads  than  the  forty-six 
before  my  eyes : — two  only  being  absent,  and  the  Union  then  consisting  of 
twenty-four  States.  Mr.  Calhoun's  countenance  first  fixed  my  atten- 
tion ;  the  splendid  eye,  the  straight  forehead,  surmounted  by  a  load  of 
stiff,  upright,  dark  hair  ;  the  stern  brow  ;  the  inflexible  mouth  ; — it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  in  the  country.  Next  to  him  sat  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Preston,  in  singular  contrast, — stout  in  person,  with  a 
round,  ruddy,  good-humored  face,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  wig,  orange 
to-day,  brown  yesterday,  and  golden  tomorrow.  Near  them  sat  Colonel 
Benton,  a  temporary  people's  man,  remarkable  chiefly  for  his  pompos- 
ity. He  sat  swelling  amidst  his  piles  of  papers  and  books,  looking  like 
a  being  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  good-humored  barber  or  innkeeper, 
but  forced  by  fate  to  make  himself  into  a  mock-heroic  senator.  Oppo- 
site sat  the  transcendent  Webster,  with  his  square  forehead  and  cavern- 
ous eyes  ;  and  behind  him  the  homely  Clay,  with  the  face  and  figure  of 
a  farmer,  but  something  of  the  air  of  a  divine,  from  his  hair  being  comb- 
ed  straight  back  from  his  temples.  Near  them  sat  Southard  and  Porter ; 
the  former  astute  and  rapid  in  countenance  and  gesture ;  the  latter 
strangely  mingling  a  boyish  fun  and  lightness  of  manner  and  glance, 
with  the  sobriety  suitable  to  the  judge  and  the  senator.  His  keen  eye 
takes  in  every  thing  that  passes ;  his  extraordinary  mouth,  with  its  over- 
hanging upper  lip,  has  but  to  unfold  into  a  smile  to  win  laughter  from  the 
sourest  official  or  demagogue.  Then  there  was  the  bright  bonhommie  of 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  the  nost  primitive-looking  of  senators;  and  the  benign, 
religious  gravity  of  Frelinghuysen  ;  the  gentlemanly  air  of  Buchanan  ; 
the  shrewdness  of  Poindexter;  the  somewhat  melancholy  simplicity  of 
Silsbee, — all  these,  and  many  others,  were  striking ;  and  for  nothing 
more  than  their  total  unlikeness  to  each  other.  No  English  person  who 
has  not  travelled  over  half  the  world,  can  form  an  idea  of  such  diffe- 
rences among  men  forming  one  assembly  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  Some  were  descended  from  Dutch  farm- 
ers, some  from  French  huguenots,  some  from  Scotch  puritans,  some  from 
English  cavaliers,  some  from  Irish  chieftains.  They  were  brought  to- 
gether out  of  law-courts,  sugar-fields,  merchants'  stores,  mountain-farms, 
forests,  and  prairies.  The  stamp  of  originality  was  impressed  on  every 
one,  and  inspired  a  deep,  involuntary  respect.  I  have  seen  no  assembly 
of  chosen  men,  and  no  company  of  the  high-born,  invested  with  the  an- 
tique dignities  of  an  antique  realm,  half  so  imposing  to  the  imagination 
as  this  collection  of  stout-souled,  full-grown,  original  men,  brought  toge- 
ther on  the  ground  of  their  supposed  sufficiency,  to  work  out  the  will  of 
their  diverse  constituencies." 

Though  we  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  our  space,  we 
have  left  many  traits  of  these  men  which  must  be  sought  in  the  book 
itself.  But  on  Mr.  Adams,  who,  after  having  been  once  President,  is 
now  merely  a  member  of  the  Representative  Assembly,  we  must  ex- 
pend  a  few  words:  a  man  who,  on  some  new  idea  of  justice  and  im- 
partiality which  strikes  his  brain  overnight,  will  come  down  to  the 
house,  and  launch  it  forth  in  invectives  against  his  friends,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  foes.  "  He  runs  in  veins  ;  if  you  chance  to  light  upon 
one,  you  will  find  him  marvellously  rich  ;  if  not,  you  may  chance  to 
meet  rubbish.     In  action  he  is  very  peculiar.     He  will  do  ninety-nine 
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things  nobly — excellently  ;  but  the  hundredth  will  be  so  bad  in  taste 
and  temper,  that  it  will  drive  all  the  rest  out  of  your  head  if  you  don't 
take  care."  Mr.  Adains  is  a  man  apparently  reckless  of  opinion. 
When  the  question  of  discussing  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  before 
Congress,  he  stood  up  for  it  alone  "in  absolute  unity,"  while  hunted 
and  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  an  outrageous  majority.  Such  a  man  is 
invaluable ;  and  the  Americans  are  not  alone  in  their  incapacity  of 
comprehending  such  as  he — it  is  the  feature  of  our  age. 

We  pass  over  a  chapter  on  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  sordid  vaults  of 
red  brick,  with  an  iron  door — resembling  an  oven — its  stone  slab  with 
a  funeral  text  over  the  door,  overshadowed  in  summer  by  cedars,  pines, 
and  some  beech  and  birch  trees — where  lies  the  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  said — truly  in  spirit  though  inaccurately  in  fact — 
that  he 

'• might  have  been  a  king, 

But  that  he  understood 

How  much  it  was  a  meaner  thing 

To  be  unjustly  great  than  honorably  good." 

Humble  is  this  oven-like  vault  when  compared  with  the  magnificent 
witchery  of  sculpture  in  our  places  of  repose  for  tlie  dead  and  great 
— Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's — but  no  sculpture  can  make 
up  to  our  country  for  the  absence  from  its  soil  of  men  who  wield  the 
moral  monarchy  of  an  example  like  his. 

On  a  sweet  day  in  early  spring,  when  the  patches  of  snow  under 
the  fences  were  melting  fast,  the  carriage  of  Miss  Martineau  weltered 
its  way  through  a  road  which  v.-as  one  continued  slough,  to  the  por- 
tico of  the  house  of  Mr.  Madison.  A  lawn  and  wood  stretch  behind 
it,  and  the  front  looks  on  the  blue  mountain  chain  which  traverses  the 
State  cf  Virginia;  the  shifting  lights  upon  which  were  a  delightful 
refreshment  to  eyes  which  had  been  confined  to  a  city  for  many 
weeks.  She  found  that  Mr.  Madison  ("a  wonderful  man  of  eighty- 
three")  had,  during  this  winter,  confined  himself,  to  avoid  rheumatism, 
to  one  apartment,  rising  after  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock,  and  sitting 
in  his  easy  chair  until  ten  at  night.  His  studies,  he  said,  "lay  in  a 
nut-shell;"  his  sight  had  never  been  perfect,  and  he  was  deaf  on  one 
ear ;  but  he  could  hear  Mrs.  Madison  read,  and  he  lost  little  of  the 
conversation. 

"  He  was  in  his  chair,  with  a  pillow  behind  him,  when  I  lirst  saw  him  ; 
his  little  person  wrapped  in  a  black  silk  gown  ;  a  warm  grey  and  white 
cap  upon  his  head,  which  his  lady  took  care  should  always  sit  becom- 
ingly ;  and  grey  worsted  gloves,  his  hands  having  been  rheumatic.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  strong,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  particularly 
lively, — often  playful.  Except  that  the  face  was  smaller,  and  of  course 
older,  the  likeness  to  the  common  engraving  of  him  was  perfect.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  lost  any  teeth,  and  the  form  of  the  face  was  there- 
fore preserved,  without  any  striking  marks  of  age.  It  was  an  uncom- 
monly pleasant  countenance. 

"  His  relish  for  conversation  could  never  have  been  keener.    I 
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was  in  perpetual  fear  of  his  being  exhausted ;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  few  hours  I  left  my  seat  by  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  went  to 
the  sofa  by  Mrs.  Madison,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room :  but  he 
was  sure  to  follow,  and  sit  down  between  us ;  so  that  when  I  found 
the  only  effect  of  my  moving  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of 
his  chair,  I  returned  to  my  station,  and  never  left  it  but  for  food 
and  sleep, — glad  enough  to  make  the  most  of  my  means  of  inter- 
course with  one  whose  political  philosophy  I  deeply  venerated. 
The  finest  of  his  characteristics  appeared  to  me  to  be  his  inexhausti- 
ble faith, — faith  that  a  well-founded  Commonwealth  may,  as  our 
motto  declares,  be  immortal ;  not  only  because  the  people,  its  con- 
stituency, never  dies,  but  because  the  principles  of  justice  in  which 
such  a  Commonwealth  originates  never  die  out  of  the  people's  heart 
and  mind.  *  *  *  He  observed  that  the  whole  Bible  is  against  negro 
slavery;  but  that  the  clergy  do  not  preach  this:  and  the  people  do 
not  see  it.  He  became  animated  in  describing  what  I  have  else- 
where related  of  the  eagerness  of  the  clergy  of  the  four  denomina- 
tions to  catch  converts  among  the  slaves,  and  the  efiect  of  religious 
teaching  of  this  kind  upon  those  who,  having  no  rights,  can  have 
no  duties. 

"Mr.  Madison  expressed  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Malthus, 
whose  works  he  had  studied  with  close  attention.  He  mentioned 
that  Franklin  aiid  two  others  bad  anticipated  Malthus  in  comparing 
the  rates  of  increase  of  population  and  food  ;  but  that  Malthus  had 
been  the  first  to  draw  out  the  doctrine  ; — with  an  attempt  at  too 
much  precision,  however,  in  determining  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
food.  He  laughed  at  Godwin's  methods  of  accounting  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  population  in  America  by  referring  it  to  immigra- 
tion, and  having  recourse  to  any  supposition  rather  than  the  obvi- 
ous one  of  an  abundance  of  food.  He  declared  himself  very  curi- 
ous on  the  subject  of  the  size  of  the  Roman  farms,  and  that  he  had 
asked  many  friends  where  the  mistake  lies  in  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Some  Roman  farms  are  represented  as 
consisting  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter ;  the  produce  of  which  would 
be  eaten  up  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  The  estate  of  Cincinnatus  being 
three  times  this  size,  he  could  scarcely  plough,  after  having  lost  half 
of  it  by  being  surety.  Either  there  must  be  some  great  mistake 
about  our  notion  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  farms,  or  there 
must  have  been  commons  for  grazing,  and  woods  for  fuel ;  the  im- 
portation of  grain  from  Sicily  and  other  places  not  having  taken 
place  till  long  after.  He  asked  by  what  influence  our  corn  laws,  so 
injurious  to  all,  and  so  obviously  so  to  the  many,  were  kept  up,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  that  they  should  continue  long.  He  decla- 
red himself  in  favor  of  free-trade,  though  believing  that  the  freedora 
cannot  be  complete  in  any  one  country  till  universal  peace  shall 
afford  opportunity  for  universal  agreement. 

"The  active  old  man,  who  declared  himself  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, had  breakfasted,  risen  and  was  dressed  before  we  sat  down 
to  breakfast.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  American  Presi- 
dents, and  some  living  politicians,  for  two  hours,  when  his  letters 
and  newspapers  were  brought  in.  He  gaily  threw  them  aside,  say- 
ing he  could  read  the  newspapers  every  day,  and  must  make  the 
most  of  his  time  with  us,  if  we  would  go  away  so  soon  as  we  talked. 
of.  He  asked  me,  smiling,  if  I  thought  it  too  vast  and  anti-repub- 
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lican  a  privilege  for  the  ex- Presidents  to  have  their  letters  and  news- 
papers free,  considering  that  this  was  the  only  worldly  benefit  they 
carried  away  from  their  office. 

"  He  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  is  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  far  more  ample  and  equal  provision  for  pastors,  and 
of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  than  could  have  been  secured 
by  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  one  of  the  great- 
est services  which  his  country  will  be  hereafter  perceived  to  have 
rendered  to  the  world,  will  be  the  having  proved  that  religion  is  the 
more  cared  for,  the  more  unreservedly  it  is  committed  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  He  quoted  the  remark  of  Voltaire,  that  if  there 
were  only  one  religion  in  a  country,  it  would  be  a  pure  despotism  ; 
if  two,  they  would  be  deadly  enemies  ;  but  half  a  hundred  subsist 
in  fine  harmony.  He  observed  that  this  was  the  case  in  America  ; 
and  that  so  true  and  pregnant  a  remark  as  this  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  an  atonement  for  many  that  would  die  of  untruth.  He  went  on 
to  notice  the  remarkable  fact  that  creeds  which  oppose  each  other, 
and  which  in  concatenation  would  seem  to  be  most  demoralizing, 
do,  by  virtue  of  some  one  common  principle,  agree  in  causing  the 
moral  elevation  of  those  who  hold  them.  He  instanced  Philosoph- 
ical Necessity,  as  held  by  Hume,  Kaimes,  Edwards,  and  Priestly. 
*    *     * 

"  The  next  morning,  we  found  our  host  in  fine  spirits.  He  de- 
scribed, with  much  vivacity,  the  variety  of  visits  from  strangers 
that  he  was  subject  to,  saying  that  some  were  taxes  and  others 
bounties.  He  laughed  about  the  ludicrous  effect  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  an  utter  failure  of  sympathy  in  matters  of  grave  pursuit: 
and  told  us  of  a  ride  he  took  with  a  young  English  geologist  who  was 
on  a  visit  to  him,  and  who  spurred  up  to  him  in  a  fit  of  transport, 
holding  a  stone  almost  in  his  eyes,  and  exclaiming,  'Gray-wacke, 
sir !  gray-wacke,  gray-wacke !'  the  host  all  the  time  being  quite 
unable  to  understand  or  sympathise  with  this  vehement  rapture. 

"If  the  people,  said  Mr.  Madison,  speaking  of  war,  who  pay  for 
war,  are  eager  for  it,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  potentates  be- 
ing so,  who  are  at  no  cost.  He  mentioned  that  George  the  Fourth, 
as  Prince  Regent,  was  a  large  gainer  in  the  last  war,  from  his  share 
of  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  amounting  to  1,000,000/.  per  an- 
num ; — a  pretty  premium,  Mr.  Madison  observed,  to  pay  a  king  for 
going  to  war.  He  told  me  about  the  formation  of  the  philosophical 
and  humane  agreement  between  Franklin  and  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
that  merchant  ships,  unarmed,  should  go  about  their  business  as 
freely  in  war  as  in  peace. 

"  Franklin  was  near  seventy  when  Mr.  Madison  first  knew  him. 
He  went  to  the  Hall  of  Congress  in  a  sedan,  and  sat  all  the  time 
writing  what  he  had  to  say,  and  getting  it  read,  because  he  could 
not  stand.  He  was  soon  afterwards  bed-ridden,  when  Madison  was 
his  frequent  visitor.  He  had  much  self-command ;  and  when 
seized  by  severe  pain,  soon  roused  himself  to  converse,  almost  as  if 
it  did  not  exist.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  about  him  was 
his  dislike  of  argument.  He  would  listen  to  his  adversary,  and 
then  overthrow  him  with  an  anecdote. 

"  After  avowing  a  very  unfashionable  admiration  of  Darwin's 
poetry,  and  declaring  that  the  splendor  of  the  diction  put  his 
imagination  into  a  very  gay  state,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  a  specu- 
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lation  about  what  would  eventuall)^  come  of  all  existing  languages 
and  their  literature ;  declaring  that  he  had  little  hope  of  the  sta- 
bility of  languages  when  terms  of  even  classical  derivation  are  per- 
petually changing  their  meanings  with  time.  Then,  by  some 
channel,  now  forgotten,  we  got  round  to  the  less  agreeable  subject 
of  national  debts  and  taxation,  when,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Madison  expressed  his  horror  of  the  machinery  necessary  under  a 
system  of  indirect  levy,  and  his  attachment  to  a  plan  of  moderate 
expenditure,  provided  for  by  direct  taxation.  He  remarked  upon 
Pitt's  success  in  obtaining  revenue  when  every  other  man  would 
rather  have  surrendered  his  plans  than  used  the  means  he  employed. 
He  observed  that  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  might  constitute  a 
government  which  would  work  a  long  while  in  a  kingdom  no  bigger 
than  Great  Britain  ;  but  that  it  would  soon  become  an  absolute  go- 
vernment in  a  country  as  large  as  Russia,  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
executive  power;  and  that  it  was  a  common  but  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  country  must  be  small  to  be  a  republic  ;  since  a 
republican  form,  with  a  federal  head,  can  be  extended  almost  with- 
out limits,  without  losing  its  proportions, — becoming  all  the  while 
less  instead  of  more,  subject  to  change.  In  a  small  republic,  there 
is  much  noise  from  the  fury  of  parties ;  while  in  a  spreading,  but 
simply  working  republic,  like  that  of  the  Union,  the  silent  influence 
of  the  federal  head  keeps  down  more  quarrels  than  ever  appear. '' 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  declined  and  died  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1836." 

The  last  sketch  on  which  we  shall  dwell  is  of  Dr.  Channing :  of 
all  public  characters  in  America,  if  not  the  one  who  excites  most  in- 
terest in  England,  the  man  who  excites  it  in  the  greatest  number. 
In  September,  1835,  Miss  Martineau  first  saw  him  at  Oakland,  in 
Rhode  Island,  six  miles  from  Newport.  The  last  ten  miles  of  the 
road  from  Boston  to  Dr.  Channing's  house,  pass  through  a  watery 
region,  where  the  whims  of  sunshine  and  cloud  are  as  various  and 
as  palpable  as  at  sea;  and  thence  over  a  long  bridge  to  the  island, 
affording  glimpses  of  smaller  islands  in  the  spreading  river,  and  of 
the  distant  main  with  its  breakers.  At  his  own  garden- gate  she  met 
this  eloquent  preacher,  a  short  and  very  slightly  made  man,  who 
looked  younger  and  pleasanter  than  she  expected,  and  (though  dry 
and  repulsive  in  his  manners  at  first)  has  a  voice  for  the  tones  of 
which  the  ear  watches,  and  a  rigid  countenance  which  varies  more 
than  people  suppose  it  can,  and  expresses  all  its  mirth  through  the 
eyes.  Miss  Martineau  vindicates  him  from  the  charge  of  spiritual 
pride,  to  which  his  manner  exposes  him  ;  and  says  she  was  often 
struck  speechless  by  evidences  of  humility,  of  generous  truth,  and 
meek  charity.  Dr.  Channing,  we  have  heard,  was  brought  up  a 
Calvinist,  of  the  most  rigid  order,  and  encountered,  in  the  struggles 
by  which  poverty  ennobles  the  men  who  pass  through  its  ordeal, 
many  hardships  during  his  youth.  The  office  of  a  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  children  of  the  poor  was  his  occupation  when  educa- 
ting himself;  and  we  fancy  "  books  of  etiquette"  were  not  then  spread 
beyond  the  aristocratic  classes,  a  circumstance  which  would  account 
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for  many  deficiencies,  if  they  existed.  Dr.  Channing  has  what  may 
be  termed  an  appropriating  mind.  He  habitualjy  attempts  to  t/mw 
out  the  person  he  talks  with,  and  lays  up  whatever  ideas  he  obtains, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  reappear  enriched  and  polished,  and  set,  gem- 
like, in  his  tasteful,  eloquent,  and  elevating  compositions.  His  stu- 
dies are  not  so  much  occupied  with  thought  in  its  proper  sense — the 
self-relying  and  independent  investigation  of  truth  by  the  free  judg- 
ment acting  on  the  naked  facts,  as  with  the  expression  oi  ihoxx^hi 
blended  with  ennobling  feeling.  The  two  processes,  however,  are 
more  akin  than  is  supposed,  since,  as  our  friend  M.  Nisard  has  beau- 
tifully said,  the  reason  for  polish  lies  very  deep — when  polishing  the 
diction  we  are  improving  the  thought.  The  timidity  with  which  he 
has  been  charged  is  easily  accounted  for.  A  short  stature  and  slight 
make,  exposure  in  youth  to  difficulties,  and  among  stern  Calvinists 
and  a  rugged  population,  amply  explain  the  circumstance.  But  our 
business  is  less  explanation  than  statement.  Miss  Martineau  pro- 
nounces on  him  a  deserved  eulogium  for  his  tardy,  but  effective,  ad- 
vocacy of  negro  emancipation.  He  lives  amidst  the  aristocracy  of 
Boston,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Unitarian  clergy,  to  both  which 
classes  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists  is  a  topic  both  of  ridicule  and  of 
opprobrium.  He  dislikes  notoriety  and  ostentation  of  every  sort ; 
yet,  no  sooner  was  he  convinced  of  a  call  of  duty,  than  he  came  forth, 
from  his  quiet  retirement  into  the  storm,  to  be  wondered  at  and  sigh- 
ed over  in  private  houses,  rebuked  and  abused  in  Congress,  and  foam- 
ed at  in  the  South.  He  lived  surrounded  by  something  like  wor- 
ship ;  he  boldly  braved  popular  hatred  ;  and  from  being  a  man  of 
whom  the  whole  Union  was  proud,  made  himself  one  who  could  not 
enter  half  of  it  without  danger  to  his  life. 

"He  loves  the  country  retirement  in  which  I  first  saw  him  ;  for 
his  habit  of  mind  is  not  one  which  renders  him  indifferent  to  the 
objects  about  him.  He  never  sits  in  his  study  for  hours  together, 
occupied  with  books  and  thoughts,  but  even  when  most  deeply 
engaged  in  composition,  walks  out  into  his  garden  so  frequently 
that  the  wonder  to  persons  who  use  different  methods  is  how,  amidst 
so  many  interruptions,  he  keeps  up  any  continuity  of  thought,  or  ac- 
complishes any  amount  of  composition  at  all.  He  rarely  has  his  pen 
in  his  hand  for  more  then  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  his  last  publication,  as 
in  some  former  ones,  he  affords  an  indication  of  this  habit  of  his, 
which,  to  those  who  know  him,  serves  as  a  picture  of  hiinself  in 
his  garden,  sauntering  alone  in  his  grey  morning  gown,  or  chatting 
with  any  of  his  family  whom  he  may  meet  in  the  walks.  'I  have 
prepared  this  letter,  he  says,  'not  amidst  the  goadings,  irritations, 
and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  stillness  of  retire- 
ment, amid  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed 
in  which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the  exhaustion  of  writing, 
by  walking  abroad  amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom  fail  to 
breathe  tranquillity,  and  which,  by  their  harmony  and  beneficence, 
continually  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and  prophecies  of  a  more  harmo- 
nious and  blessed  state  of  human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.' 
He  has  frequently  referred  in  conversation,  even  to  strangers,  and 
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once  at  least  in  print,  to  the  influence  on  his  mind  of  having  passed 
his  boyhood  on  the  seashore ;  and  to  this  shore  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  me.  He  liked  that  we  should  be  abroad  almost  all  day.  In 
the  morning  we  met  early  in  the  garden  :  at  noon  he  drove  me,  or 
we  went  in  the  carriage,  to  some  point  of  the  shore  ;  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  walked  to  the  glen — where,  truly,  any  one  might  be 
thankful  to  go,  every  summer  evening  and  autumn  afternoon.  The 
way  was  through  a  field,  an  orchard,  a  narrow  glen,  shadowy  with 
rocks  and  trees,  down  to  the  shore,  where  the  sea  runs  in  between 
the  island  and  the  mainland.  The  little  coves  of  clear  blue  water, 
the  boats  moving  in  the  sunlight,  the  long  distant  bridge  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  main  opening  and  spreading  on  the  right,  made  up  a 
delicious  scene — the  favorite  haunt  of  Dr.  C.'s  family.  Tothemore 
distant  shore  of  the  ocean  itself  he  drove  me  in  his  gig, — even  to 
Purgatory.*  By  the  way,  he  showed  me  Berkeley's  house,  of  grey 
stone,  rather  sunk  among  trees, — built  by  the  bisliop  in  a  rather 
unpromising  spot,  selected  on  account  of  the  fine  view  of 
Newport,  the  downs,  the  beach,  and  the  sea,  which  is  obtained 
from  the  ridge  of  the  hill  over  which  he  must  pass  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the'town.  The  only  beauty  which  the  scene  lacked,  when 
I  saw  it,  was  a  brighter  verdure.  It  was  the  end  of  summer,  and 
the  downs  were  not  green.  They  were  sprinkled  over  with  dwell- 
ings and  clumps  of  trees;  rocks  jutted  out  for  the  waves  to  break 
upon,  the  spray  dashing  to  a  great  height;  on  the  interval  of  smooth 
sand,  the  silver  waves  spread  noiselessly  abroad,  and  retired  ;  while 
flocks  of  running  snipes  and  a  solitary  seagull  were  the  only 
living  things  visible.  This  interval  of  smooth  beach  is  bounded 
inland  by  the  pile  of  rocks  which  was  Berkeley's  favorite  resort, 
and  where  the  conversations  in  the  '  Minute  Philosopher'  are  sup 
posed  to  have  taken  place.  They  are  not  a  lofty,  but  a  shelvy, 
shadowy  pile,  full  of  recesses,  where  the  thinker  may  sit  sheltered 
from  the  heat  ;  and  of  platforms,  where  he  may  lie  basking  in 
the  sun. 

"  Purgatory  is  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock,  where  the 
sea  flows  in ; — one  of  those  fissures  which,  as  Dr.  C.  told  me,  are 
a  puzzle  to  geologists.  The  surfaces  of  the  several  rocks  are  as 
smooth  as  marble,  though  the  split  has  taken  place  through  the 
middle  of  very  large  stones.  These  rocks  are  considered  remark- 
able specimens  of  pudding-stone.  After  fearfully  looking  down  into 
the  dark  floods  of  Purgatory,  we  wandered  about  long  among  the 
piles  of  rocks,  the  spray  dashing  all  around  us.  Birds  and  spiders 
have  thought  fit  to  make  their  homes  amidst  all  the  noise  and  com- 
motion of  these  recesses.  Webs  were  trembling  under  the  shelves 
above  the  breakers,  and  swallows'  nests  hung  in  the  crevices.  These 
are  the  spots  in  which  Dr.  C.  passed  his  boyhood  ;  and  here  were 
the  everlasting  voices  which  revealed  to  him  the  unseen  things  for 
which  he  is  living.        *        *        * 

"No  one  is  more  free  from  attachment  to  forms,  or  more  practi- 
cally convinced  that  rules  and  institutions  are  mere  meaiis  to  an 
end.    He  showed  this,  in  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  by  pro- 

*  "  Purgatories.     I  know  not  what  fancied  resemblances  have  applied  this 

whimsical  name  to  several  extensive  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  New  England." 

Professor  Hitchcock^ s  Geology,  tf-c,  of  Massachusetts,  p.  114. 
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posing  to  his  congregation,  some  time  ago,  that  they  should  not 
always  depend  on  their  pastors  for  the  guidance  of  their  worship, 
but  that  any  members  who  had  anything  to  say  should  offer  to  do 
so.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  every  one  shrank  from  being 
concerned  in  so  new  an  administration  of  religion  ;  but  Dr.  C.  was 
disappointed  that  the  effort  was  not  made.  The  genial  side  of  his 
nature  is  turned  to  the  weak  ;  and  the  sorely  tempted  and  the  fallen 
best  know  the  real  softness  and  meekness  of  his  character.     *     * 

"  It  may  be  seen  that  I  fee)  the  prevalent  fear  of  him  to  be  ill- 
grounded.  There  is  little  gratification  to  one's  self-complacency  to 
be  expected  in  his  presence.  He  never  flatters,  and  he  is  more 
ready  to  blame  than  to  praise  ;  but  his  blame,  like  every  other 
man's,  should  go  for  what  it,  is  worth  ;  should  be  welcome  in  as 
far  as  it  is  deserved,  and  should  pass  for  nothing  where  it  is  not. 
But  there  is  no  assumption  and  no  bitterness  in  his  blame :  it  is 
merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion;  and  it  leaves  no  sting.  All 
intercourse  with  him  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  parties  are 
not  caring  about  their  petty  selves,  but  about  truth  and  good  ;  and 
that  all  are  equal  while  engaged  in  this  pursuit.  There  is  no  room  for 
mutual  fear  in  such  a  case.  He  one  day  asked  an  intimate  friend, 
a  woman  of  great  simplicity  and  honesty,  some  question  about  a 
sermon  he  had  just  delivered.  She  replied  that  she  could  not 
satisfy  him,  because  she  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  sermon 
after  the  first  sentence  or  two  ;  and  he  was  far  better  pleased  with 
the  answer  than  with  the  flatteries  which  are  sometimes  addressed 
to  him  about  his  preaching.  This  lady's  method  is  that  in  which 
Dr.  C.'s  intimate  friends  speak  to  him,  and  not  as  to  a  man  who  is 
to  be  feared. 

"I  have  mentioned  prejudice  on  philosophical  subjects  to  be  a 
drawback  on  his  liberality.  This  might  have  been  the  remark  of  a 
perfect  stranger,  as  long  as  his  celebrated  note  on  Priestly  remains 
unretracted  in  public — whatever  he  may  say  about  it  in  private. 
His  attachment  to  the  poetry  of  philosophy, — the  mysticism  pre- 
valent among  the  divines  of  New  England,  who  study  philosophy 
at  all, — and  his  having  taken  no  means  to  review  his  early  decisions 
against  the  philosophers  of  another  school,  are  a  cause  of  prejudice 
as  to  the  grounds,  and  an  illiberality  as  to  the  tendencies  of  any 
other  mental  philosophy  than  his  own,  the  results  of  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  that  note.    *    *    * 

"  Disposed  as  Dr.  C.  is  to  an  excess  of  caution,  both  by  consti- 
tution and  by  education,  he  appears  to  be  continually  outgrowing 
the  tendency.  He  has  shown  what  his  moral  courage  is  by  proofs 
which  will  long  outlast  his  indications  of  slowness  in  admitting  the 
full  merits  of  the  abolitionists.  His  writings  are  powerful  and 
popular,  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  have  caused  him  to  be  revered 
wherever  they  are  known  ;  but  revered  as  an  exalted  personage,  a 
clerical  teacher,  conscious  of  his  high  station,  and  endeavoring  to 
do  the  duties  of  it.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  him  must  alter  this 
impression,  without,  perhaps,  improving  it.  When  he  becomes  a 
companion  the  change  is  remarkable  and  exhilarating.  He  drops 
glorious  thoughts  as  richly  as  in  his  pages,  while  humble  and  gentle 
feelings  shine  out,  and  eclipse  the  idea  of  teaching  and  preach- 
ing." ^ 
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Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  pretend  not  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  book;  it  is  too  various  in  its  contents,  too  full  of  different 
kinds  of  interest,  and  amusing  in  too  many  ways,  to  make  that  possible 
in  the  space  we  can  possibly  assign  to  it.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
essays  is  on  American  originals,  with  a  few  words  on  which  we  must 
conclude ;  and  we  select  it  because  it  is  an  appropriate  pendant  to  our 
portrait  gallery,  though  we  wish  we  could  give  some  account  of  other 
matters  as  well ;  of  the  important  chapter  on  "  Mutes  and  Blind,"  of  the 
Mississippi  voyage,  of  weddings  and  cemeteries,  of  restless  slaves,  of 
country  and  city  life  in  the  south,  Colonel  Burr,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Miss  Martineau  became  acquainted  with  two  professors  in  a  remote 
state,  "one  of  whom  speaking  of  the  other  said,  A.  has  been  examin- 
ing my  cranium  ;  he  says  I  am  the  most  conceited  man  in  the  States, 
except  himself"  B.,  the  exception,  had  feet  far  from  handsome,  and 
his  pupils  could  at  any  time  embarrass  him  by  looking  at  them  ;  a 
power  which  the  rascals  took  care  to  wield.  To  please  him  they  had 
only  to  look  at  his  head.  When  he  lectures  on  phrenology  he  declares 
that  there  is  but  one  known  head  resembling  the  skull  of  Galen.  The 
students  all  raise  their  eyes  to  his  own  bald  crown,  and  he  bows.  The 
head  of  Burke  combines  all  grand  characteristics  conceivable  :  only  one 
head,  he  adds,  is  perfectly  like  it — the  students  gaze  on  the  summit  of 
the  professor,  and  he  congratulates  them  on  their  discernment.  This 
gentleman  said  before  many  persons  that  "  he  was  a  pretty  good  ma- 
thematician, but  Mrs.  Somerville  had  gone  farther;  a  good  mineralo- 
gist, but  her  cabinet  got  beyond  him  ;  he  had  been  struck  by  some  of 
her  paintings ;  he  could  not  paint  at  all ;" — in  short,  he  said,  "  I  actu- 
ally found  that  Mrs.  Somerville  knows  more  than  I  do."  Miss  Marti- 
neau unwittingly  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  and  produced  a  burst  of 
laughter  in  a  large  company.  She  differed  with  him  about  a  point,  and 
he  gravely  assured  her  that  experience  had  told  him  he  never  erred  ; 
therefore  she  must  be  wrong.  Our  authoress  knew  two  sisters  fit  match- 
es for  these  gentlemen.  One  of  them  lectured  on  the  metaphysics 
of  "  a  Mr.  Brown,"  (Dr.  Thomas  Brown),  and  both  entertained  the 
greatest  contempt  for  all  who  do  not  scribble.  Besides  these,  there  are 
among  the  honorable  company  of  originals  in  these  pages,  Father 
Taylor,  the  seamen's  apostle,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  a  man  who,  judging 
from  his  address,  delivered  before  a  literary  society  in  New  England, 
and  which  has  just  reached  us,  has  only  to  follow  the  career  he  has  en- 
tered upon  to  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  most  elevated  and  eloquent  of 
the  expositors  of  noble  truths,  of  whom  his  country  can  boast.  Father 
Taylor  is  a  skipper-like  and  weather-beaten  preacher,  but  decidedly  a 
man  of  genius,  as  a  few  of  his  expressions  show.  Of  his  vein,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  the  following  are 
instances.  To  illustrate  to  his  sailor  audience  the  progressive  unfold- 
ing of  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  events  of  the  world,  he  said, 
"  God's  chronometer  loses  no  time."  One  day,  when  alluding  to  the 
moral  perils  of  seamen,  he  prayed  that  Bacchus  and  Venus  might  be 
driven  to  the  end  of  the  earth  and  off  it."  Thence  he  rises  to  supplies- 
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tion,  offered  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy,  which  may  appear  bold  at  another 
moment,  but  which  is  true  to  the  emotion  of  the  hour, — "  Father  look  ! 
upon  us  !      We  are  a  widoiv."     "  Father  !    the  mother's  heart  thou 
knowest :  the  mother's  bleeding  heart  thou  pitiest.     Sanctify  to  us  the 
removal  of  this  lamb  !"     A   Judge  in  the  West,  six  feet  high  and  lank 
as  a  flail,  seemingly  held  together  only  by  his  long  tailed  drab  great 
coat, — who  squirted  tobacco  juice  three  times  in  a  minute,  and  who 
solemnly  lectured  her  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  presence,  and  as  if  delivering  a  formal  soliloquy,  was,  Miss  Marti- 
neau  says,  an  original  so  decidedly  American  that  she  wished  to  pack 
him  up  and  send  him  to  a  friend  who  asked  her  for  something  decidedly 
peculiar  to  the  country.     How  truly  American  was  the  physician  who, 
to  add  one  more  to  the  two  Presidents  who  had  already  died  on  the  4th 
of  July,  kept  Monroe  alive  with  stimulants,  and   let  him  drop  that  day, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not  have  done  the  same  also  for 
Mr.  Madison !     Another  of  Miss  Martineau's  originals  is  Noah  Wor- 
cester,  the  founder  of  the  American  peace  societies,  a  man  who  could 
set  before  the  friends  who  were  nursing  his  daughters  during  a  fever  no 
better  fare  than  a  single  brown  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  pious 
cheerfulness.     By  the  way,  the  only  instances  of  privation  which  occur 
in  the  book  are  Worcester  and  Garrison,  and  both  these  were  volun- 
tary :  the  men  forsook  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring  sustenance  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  ends  to  which  they  were  devoted,  the  one  to  be- 
come an  apostle  of  peace,  the  other  to  be  the  destroyer  of  slavery. 
Worcester  is  a  tall  man  of  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  with  clear  bright 
eyes,  a  manner  serious  but  cheerful,  wearing  a  grey  gown  as  his  ordi- 
nary  dress,  and  with  long  white  hair  descending  to  his  shoulders.     His 
wants  are  supplied  by  his  daughter,  who  manages  a  post-office.     Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  lately  a  printer's  boy,  became  first  a  colonization, 
ist,  then  an  abolitionist,  and  devoting  himself  enthusiastically  to  the 
work,  educated  himself  at  a  country  college,  was  imprisoned    three 
months  for  a  libel  occasioned  by  his  zeal,  until  his  fine  was  paid  by  a 
wealthy  abolitionist,  threatened,  when  every  door  was  shut  against  him 
in  Boston,  to  lecture  on  the  common  if  all  other  places  were  refused 
him,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  the  hearts  of  many  followers.     With  his 
friend  and  fellow-workman,  Knapp,  he  set  up  the  *  Liberator,'  which, 
though  now  a  flourishing  paper,  was  at  first  a  little  sheet  of  shabby  paper, 
pwnted  with  old  types ;  and  to  do  this  they  lived  for  years  in  one  room 
on  bread  and  water,   "  with  sometimes,"  when  the  paper  sold  unusually 
well,  "  the  luxury  of  a  bowl  of  milk."     Health,  purity,  animation,  and 
gentleness  glow  in  the  face  of  Garrison ;  and  a  citizen  bought  and 
framed  a  print  of  him,  not  knowing  whose  likeness  it  was,  thinking  it 
(though  he  afterwards  huddled  it  away)  the  most  saint-like  of  counte- 
nances.    Garrison  has  something  Quaker-like  in  his  manner,  and  in 
the  deliberateness  of  his  speech,  which  otherwise  is  femininely  gentle  ; 
and  this  man,  who,  of  all  living  men  has  been  the  noblest  example  of 
moral  courage,  was  agitated  on  his  introduction  to  Miss  Martineau,  even 
to   unmanliness,  and    thanked    her  excessively  for  meeting  one  so 
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"  odious ;"  effects  of  his  having  been  the  object  of  the  insult  and  scorn 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  society  for  a  series  of  years.  Indomitable  to 
jeers,  hisses,  brickbats,  tar  and  feathers,  to  riotous  crowds,  and  blows ; 
a  kind  look  from  a  stranger  unmans  him ;  harsh  and  terrible  in  his 
pointed  invectives,  from  notions  of  expediency,  he  is  meek  and  gentle 
in  private  life,  attaches  his  friends  to  him  with  an  idolatrous  affection, 
and  only  uses  the  branding  iron  under  a  sense  of  duty.  "  His  child," 
says  Miss  Martineau,  "  will  never  learn  at  home  what  a  distinguished 
father  he  has."  We  would  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  say  an  unaccepta- 
ble word  to  the  American  people,  but  we  must  say,  with  the  fame  of 
their  Websters  and  Clays  vividly  before  us,  woe  is  the  day  for  that 
people  who  are  not  prouder  of  such  a  man  than  of  a  thousand  orators. 


NEW    MAGAZINE    OF    VARIETIES. 

[^[1!j'3'Q"[L11V»©     liS!a§©[l[L!LZ!\li!3Vj 
ISttiteir  6»  **M®Z." 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS    BV    CRaiGKSHANK. 


"  Never  has  a  periodical  more  earnestly  fulfilled  Us  promises  tlian  ilii^  liilarions-mns 
derlook  to  be  comical,  and  it  is  comical  almost  toalanit.     The  humor  of  Boiis  humor  jijrs.-.  tln.'^e 
is  nothing  like  it ;  nothing  so  good  in  its  way  ;  and  it  would  appear  ihat  the  springs  Iroji]  whioli  it  is 
drawn  are  inexhaustible." — London  Atla; 

rpHE  extraordinary  share  of  popularity  this  Comic  Periodical  is  said  to  have  e^ia\ta<xi  in  England 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Charles  Dicltena,  Esq. ,  has  led  the  subscriber  to  believe  tliat  an 
American  edition  of  a  work  of  such  high  repute  for  wit  and  talent  would,  in  addition  to  th !  Reprints  of 
Reviews  and  Magazines  of  a  graver  character  already  issued  by  him,  be  acceptable:  He,  therefore, 
respectfully  takes  leave  to  announce  to  the  public  his  determiDation  to  commence  an 

AMERICAN    SERIES    (faC    SIMILE    OP    THE    ORIGINAL)    OF 

BENTXaEY'S   MZSCEXiZ.AH Y, 

n'ith  the  January  number  of  the  present  yenr,  1638,  and  which  he  may  r.xp:ci 

to  haue  ready  during  the  month  of  February.  ^.v.*^~ 

Many  Editors  of  Journals  of  acknowledged  taste  have  extracted  copiously  from  "^fiSff 
he  numbers  of  the  Miscellany  as  they  have  appeared,— and  the  Pickwick   Papers,    ^{^ 
uianating  from  the  pen  of  its  talented  Editor,  is  now  in  the  course  of  profitable 
republication  in  this  country.     The  character  of  the  Work,  therefore,  from  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  so  far  favorably  known  as  partially  to  have 
received  the  stamp  of  public  approbation,  which  encourages  the  proprietor  to  hope  ^^.J^'l' 
that  in  being  the  mere  humble  instrument  of  presenting  the  first  complete  reprint  of  C^  ^ 
IJentley's  Miscellany  to  the  literati  of  tlie  United  States  he  has  not  mistaken  the  pub-   ^''-'^ 
'ic  taste  ;  and  if  his  inference  in  this  respect  be  correct,  he  may,  with  confidence, 
look  forward  to  the  result. 

WILLIAM    LEWER, 

BROADWAY,  CORNER    OF   PINE    STREET. 


NEW    YORK,  J  A  X  U  A  R  Y,  I ! 


C  O  N  0  I  T  I  0  N  H, 

i  in  monlldy  nMMil,M.s 


ckly  afle 


rivi 


i.  Tne  Worl;  will  be  issue 

of  tl;e  original  copy  as  [jraciic.ible.- 

l>o;iars  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
U.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  a  bold  type,  on  a  paper  of  first  rate  qu 

lity,  size  Demy  8vo. ;  and  stitched  up  in  a  cover  of  unique  design,  and  ! 

made  in  every  respect  to  correspond  with  the  London  Edition. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  THE  AGENTS  FOR  FOSTER'S  REPRINTS. 
.And  most  of  the  Vostmasters  throughout  the  Stales. 
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